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HE PROGRESS of our Society reminds me of Huck Finn’s some- 
; yew gloating comparison of himself with a man who has 
found a diamond in a mouthful of corn-pone: “Anybody could 
find that di’mond in that corn-pone; but, mind you, it’s got to be 
somebody that’s got that kind of corn-pone.” That kind of corn- 
pone will be served in Mark’s town of Elmira when we meet there, 
October eleventh to thirteenth, for the joint convention of New 
York Historical Association and the New York Folklore Society. 
Appropriately the headquarters will be in the Mark Twain 
Hotel, and probably we shall visit Mark’s little eight-sided study at 
Quarry Farm when we make an automobile tour of the region on 
Saturday. There are tentative plans for a “folklore evening” of 
balladry, a ‘folklore luncheon,” and several interesting papers. 
Awards to the schools that have made the best collections of lore 
will be announced. All in good time you will receive detailed 
information regarding programs and reservations. Meanwhile, 
prepare to enjoy the best shindig of the year. 

Another sign of our return to peaceful ways is the resumption 
of the Indian pageants at the Forest Theatre, Cook’s Grove near 
Ticonderoga, on the evenings of August fifteenth and sixteenth. 
This year the subject is “The Last of the Senecas,” and Mr. Cook 
will enliven his performance by including in his cast real Indians 
from the reservations. This is the most remarkable and most 
genuine folk festival performed in the State. 


H. W. T. 


rapeipen: from other parts of the country assume that there 

is to be found a considerable amount of early Dutch folk- 
lore still current in the valleys of New York State, but our ex- 
perience has not justified that assumption at all. As a matter 
of fact, the Dutch have been here so long that their native materials 
seem to have become fused almost completely with the general 
stream of American folk culture. Ever since the QUARTERLY was 
started, I have been hoping that we could find someone who had 
access to the early Dutch lore as it still survived; and so Agnes 
Scott Smith’s article was an answer to an editorial prayer. 

Shortly after her manuscript was in our hands, there came a 
letter from the Walt Disney studios in Hollywood asking for 
information about early Dutch ways to serve as background for 
a filming of “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” upon which their 
research staff is now working. I was interested in the earnest- 
ness with which they sought to make their detail authentic and 
was glad to see that it was the folklorists who were able to be 
of assistance. .. . 

In the first issue of the QUARTERLY we asked the question of 
the meaning of “fifteenth of Redford,’ and later we carried a 
factual answer to that query. Then came an article from Mrs. 
Marjorie L. Porter, the Essex County newspaper editor, describ- 
ing in detail the famous Old Home Day. We had also had in 
mind for some time the publishing of an article on the onion 
festival in Orange County and turned to Father Felczak, who was 
the leading spirit in its organization, to ask his advice as to the 
person best qualified to tell the story of that Polish folk festival. 
Taking his advice, we asked Miss Betty Jane Wright, managing 








editor of the Warwick Valley Dispatch, to describe its history and 
its background; and so we have in this issue the story of two 
New York folk festivals. The point that I think ought to be made 
is that while one of these derives from Americans of Polish ex- 
traction and the other from Americans of French Canadian 
extraction, certain interesting forces are at work on both. When 
you read Miss Wright’s article, you will be aware that only to a 
small extent has a Polish harvest festival been Americanized, and 
the emphasis in this wholly new development is on the retention 
of Polish features in the program. Then turn to Mrs. Porter's 
article and see what happens when a custom has lasted over a 
long period of time, for certainly the Fifteenth of Redford is a 
typically American Old Home Day and, except for the fact that 
many of the people speak French, it might be located almost 
anywhere in the country. What one would like to know is how 
this custom has changed over the last forty or fifty years, what 
French elements have been lost, and at what rate of speed the 
American elements have been added. These changes have probably 
come so gradually and so subtly that no one could remember, 
but perhaps one could keep one’s eye on Orange County during 
the next twenty years, let us say, and see how rapidly the onion 
festival tends to lose its Polish qualities (which to our mind are 
extremely charming and significant) and how rapidly it adapts 
itself to a totally American pattern. 


L.C. J. 


THE DUTCH HAD A WORD FOR IT 


By AGNES SCOTT SMITH 


RE YOU interested in things Dutch? Then, sometime when 
you are motoring along the beautiful Hudson valley, 
turn off at Kingston on the road to Ellenville. Three 

miles outside the old colonial city, you will come to the unique 
and pretty little village of Hurley, with its maple-shaded main 
street flanked by a number of fine examples of old stone houses 
with broad double doors and flat Dutch dormer windows. 

You may remember Hurley as the village that suddenly found 
itself the capital of New York State on October 16, 1777, when 
the British burned Kingston. For it was to Hurley that the gov- 
erning fathers fled, taking with them important documents, and 
from there they directed the affairs of the state for several weeks. 
But it is not of Hurley’s historic importance that I intend to write, 
because anyone interested in these facts can find them easily 
enough in any good history of colonial New York. 

It is the Hurley which clings with tenacious pride to its many 
old Dutch traditions that you will be really interested in, I hope. 
It is quite possible that no other village in the state has stayed 
so consistently Dutch. Even as late as 1875, a large portion of the 
people of the community spoke Dutch in preference to heavily 
accented English, at least when conversing among themselves. 
The family names, neatly typed above the mail boxes in the little 
post office — Newkirk, De Witt, Wynkoop, Houghtaling, Myer, 
Ten Eyck, Van Sickle, Brink — are in themselves an explanation 
of why that was so. 
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In 1782 General Washington, en route to visit the rebuilt 
town of Kingston, was warmly welcomed as he passed through 
Hurley. As the General approached the village from Stone Ridge, 
where he had spent the night with a friend, he was met by a 
welcoming delegation who escorted him to the famous Hough- 
taling Inn. (It is still standing, though now used as a private 
residence.) Colonel Wynkoop, delegated to make the welcoming 
speech, did so at length, standing well inside the doorway of the 
tavern, his back warmed by the roaring fire. The General listened 
patiently, sitting on his horse in the cold November rain, not 
understanding a syllable, for the whole of Colonel Wynkoop’s 
speech was in the only language he spoke fluently — Dutch. And 
yet, at that time Hurley had been under British control for more 
than a hundred years. And even today, in moments of stress or 
excitement, a Dutch phrase or expletive or oath is more apt to 
pop out at you than its less expressive English equivalent. 

_ There is the story of the young Hurley farmer, who, in looking 
over a hotel menu on his wedding trip about a hundred years ago, 
found the then new and to him entirely unfamiliar dessert, ice 
cream. “Ijs cream,” he read to his young wife. “Now, Mattie, let’s 
try that once.” It certainly looked delicious, so he scooped off 
all the spoon would hold. The shock of the cold was a terrific 
surprise. “Heere vautjes!”’ he swore at the waiter; then he grabbed 
his napkin and spit the mouthful out. This expression is probably 
a colloquialism, since, when translated, it is really meaningless. 
But other Dutch expletives commonly used are “Heere tijd!” 
thought to be a contraction of ‘““Heere, mijn tijd!’ (equivalent to 
our “Lord, alive’); and either “donder’” or “bliksen,”’ or both 
used in conjunction. These are almost as common as “My gosh.” 

But swear words are not the only survivors of the Dutch in- 
fluence. The Dutch word “stoep” is used interchangeably with, 
and I actually think more frequently than, its English equivalent, 
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“porch.” If you enter the cellar of one of the many Dutch stone 
houses from the outside, you will have to raise the cellar “luiks.” 
This is never referred to as anything else. An innocent, half-witted 
person is referred to as ‘“‘onnoozel,”’ while for a person inclined to 
be soft and silly, especially in affairs of the heart, the descendants 
of the old Dutch settlers have a very expressive one-word term, 
“zwak.” Two other terms are used locally, although when trans- 
lated they are meaningless, at least in the sense in which they 
are now used; these are “‘leelykedoorn,” a term used in connection 
with a spineless, self-pitying creature, and ‘‘haakerdissel,” the 
name given to the little spring peepers that start hollering in the 
swampy spots in March. 

“Good morning, how are you today?” is certainly a common 
enough greeting. But the answer I heard more often than not 
as a child, “Oh, so redelyk,” instead of the expected, “Oh, pretty 
well, thank you,” might sound a little strange to a resident of 
western New York. And more than one hospitable Ulster County 
hostess, even today, will urge, when you refuse another cup of tea, 
“Oh, just een slokje.” 

Butchering time brings out an orgy of old Dutch terms. The 
little loin from along the backbone of the pig is still referred to 
as “‘broiltjes.” This is an example of another habit of Ulster 
County — adding the Dutch diminutive ending to a common 
English word. The “kakebeen’”’ (jawbone) is always smoked and 
then cooked and served with dried sweet apples and dumplings. 
Afterward the “kakebeen”’ is saved religiously, laid upon a dry 
rafter in the cellar, for nothing is quite so efficacious for mumps 
as the marrow from this particular bone. The “ijzerbeen” from 
the rump of the pig is another choice delicacy, while the odds 
and ends of the pig, including the “hakjes” (heels) go into the 
“saus” (brine) barrel. 

Several times during the winter every good Dutch housewife 
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will be sure to serve “snip-raapjes” (small, thinly sliced pieces of 
salt pork and turnips). When the beef is butchered, the stomach 
is thoroughly cleaned, stuffed with small pieces of spiced meat, 
and placed in a light brine. Sliced off and fried, “‘rolletjes’’ make 
a delicious meal if unexpected company drops in. The “endel- 
darm” is the large intestine of the pig. This too is meticulously 
cleaned, stuffed with sausage, and buried in the oats bin. There 
it is never in any danger of spoiling, and the farmer is assured of 
sausage all through the summer. And a good dessert for almost 
any cold winter’s night is the delicious little round “‘oly-koeks,” 
each with a big, fat raisin in the center. These, it might be added, 
seem to be reserved today as a special treat for the holiday season. 

The Dutch were good drinkers, too, as any old tavern account 
book will silently testify in its record of rum sold. But at least two 
homemade drinks, hard cider and metheglin, attained local fame. 
There were various ways of serving the former. On cold winter 
evenings the Dutch would bring in large tankards of well-aged, 
ice-cold cider and make it piping hot by thrusting a poker, heated 
red-hot over the fire, into the brew. It is not difficult to imagine 
the broad-beamed Dutchmen sitting before the large, roaring 
fireplaces, smoking pipes of acrid, home-raised tobacco, and drink- 
ing mugs full of the mulled cider. 

Metheglin, although the dictionary credits its invention to the 
Welsh, was also a prime favorite of the Ulster County Dutch. It 
is made by cooking honeycomb in water to get out all the strength 
and then allowing the liquid to ferment. Although the people 
in these parts no longer make metheglin, all are willing enough 
to testify to its terrific potency and to the fact that it gave you a 
“quick, crazy, and ugly drunk.” And then, of course, no house- 
hold was without its supply of homemade blackberry brandy, 
which, we may suspect, was not always used for medicinal purposes. 

Other bits of Dutch still in use are some of the old nursery 
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rhymes. Along with “Lay Me Down to Sleep,” “This Little Pig 
Went to Market,” and “Shoe the Old Horse, Shoe the Old Mare,” 
I learned as a child several old Dutch nursery rhymes from my 
grandparents. My favorite was: 


Trip a trop a troontjes Trip a trop a troontjes 

De varkens in the boontjes The little pigs among the beans, 
De koetjes in the klaver The cows among the clover, 

De paarden in the haver The horses among the oats, 

De kalfjes in het lang gras The calves in the long grass, 

De eendjes in de water plas, The ducks splashing in the water, 
Splish splosh, splish splosh; Splish splosh, splish splosh; 


So groot myn kleine poppetje was. So tall my little boy was. 


While the verse was being recited, the child was held on the 
knee and jogged up and down. Then, at the last line, the baby 
would raise his hands over his head to show how big he was. 

My mother still sings this one, too: 


Ti rautjes, ti rautjes, 
Tra la la la, le rautjes. 


Als myn mamma wafels bakt, As my mother waffles bakes, 
De boter loopt door gaatjes. The butter runs through the seg- 
Tra la la la, le rautjes. ments. 


The first, second, and last lines are in the nature of a refrain 
and are meaningless. 

Popular with the Dutch were the five-finger rhymes, and in 
various copies of Olde Ulster, Mr. Ben Brink, former county 
historian, gives several good examples. Only one such rhyme 
came down in our family and that, too, I learned as a child, as 
did many other youngsters, since it is one bit of Dutch verse 
that a great many people seem to know. 
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Klein Pinkie, 
Goud rinkie, 
Lange liereboom, 
Slippe vinger, 
Luizen knipper. 
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Little finger, 

Ring finger, 

Middle finger 

Dip [?] finger 

Louse snapper [this also is uncer- 
tain}. 


Since the five-finger rhymes were in current use in this vicinity 
in early times, I am also quoting two examples as given by Mr. 
Brink and corrected for errors by Mr. A. J. F. Van Laer, formerly 
the learned custodian of Dutch manuscripts in the State His- 
torian’s Office at Albany. It should be noted that both of the 


following verses begin with the 


Duimelot is in’t water gevallen, 

Likkepot heeft hem er uit 
gehaald, 

Lange Jaap heeft hem t’huis 
gebrocht, 

Korte knaap heeft hem im’t bed 
geleid 

En dat kleine, kleine Pinkje heeft 
alles gezeid. 


Duimelot had een vischje ge- 
kocht, 

Likkepot had het thuis gebrocht, 

Lange Liereboom had het gebak- 
ken, 

Ringeling was het weg gaan zet- 
ten, 

En’t kleine Ding had het opgevre- 
ten. 


Another example: 


“Naar bed, naar bed,” zei Dui- 
melot, 


thumb. 


Little Thumb fell into the water, 
Lick-the-pot pulled him out, 


Long Jim brought him into the 
house, 
Short Jack laid him on the bed, 


And the Little Finger just told it 
all. 


Little Thumb had bought a little 
fish, 

Lick-the-pot brought it home, 

Long Finger baked it, 


Ring Finger put it away, 


And Little Finger ate it up. 


“To bed, said Little 


Thumb, 


to bea,” 
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“Eerst nog wat eten,” zei Likke- 
pot, 

“Waar zullen we't 
Lange Jaap, 

“In moeder’s kasje,’ 
Knapp, 

“Dan zal ik zeggen,” zei Pinke- 
lingen, 

“Dat gijlui snoept van moeder’s 
dingen.” 


halen,” zei 


’ 


zei Korte 
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“First eat some more,” said Lick- 
the-Pot, 

“Where shall we get it?’ said Long 
Jim, 

“In mother’s cupboard,” 
Jack, 

“Then I shall say,” said Little 
Finger, 

“That you people stole of mother’s 
things.” 


said Short 


And a nursery rhyme which we can be sure rocked more than 
one little Dutch baby to sleep is: 


Slaap, Kindje, slaap. 

Daar buiten loopt een Schaap, 
Een Schaap met witte voetjes, 
Dat drinkt zijn melk zoo zoetjes. 
Slaap, Kindje, slaap. 


Slaap, Kindje, slaap. 

Daar buiten loopt een Schapp, 
Daar buiten loopt een bontekoe 
Het Kindje doet zijn oogjes toe, 
Slaap, Kindje, slaap. 


Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Out-of-doors there runs a sheep, 

A sheep with four little white feet, 
That drinks its milk so sweet. 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Out-of-doors there runs a sheep, 
Out-of-doors runs a spotted cow. 
The baby closes its eyelids tight. 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


The Dutch who settled in the Hudson Valley also brought 
with them several nonsense rhymes. Such a one is the following, 


as given by Mr. Brink. 


Jan oom 

Zat op een boom 
Te wachten. 

Toen brak de boom, 
Toen viel Jan oom, 
En al de koetjes 
Lachten. 


Uncle John 

Sat on a tree 

A-watching. 

Then broke the tree, 

Then fell Uncle John, 

And all the cows a-laughing. 


Another type of verse is the conversational poem. This one 
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concerns Hurley and refers indirectly to another old local tradi- 
tion — Hurley’s far-famed but nonexistent “pot-cheese mines.” 
No “mines,” as we understand them, ever existed, but one old 
resident of the village was noted for the fine quality of her strong 
Dutch cheeses, for which she had a wide market in Kingston. 
Hence, the tradition of the mines. Incidentally old-timers in 
Hurley still excel in the superior quality of these delicious home- 
made cheeses. Although I have always known snatches of this 
poem, I am quoting the version given by Mr. Brink, because it 
is the only complete one I have ever heard. 


Wat zullem wij met het wittebrood doen? 
Eet het met de kaas van Horley. 
Wat zullen wij met de pannekoeken doen? 
Doop hen met de stroop van Horley. 
Wat zullen wij met het maismeel doen, 
Dat kwam van de buurt van Horley? 
Jannekoek bakken, zoet en bruin, 
Met goene roomkaas van Horley. 


Translation: 


What shall we with the white bread do? 
Eat it with cheese from Hurley. 
What shall we with the pancakes do? 
Dip them in syrup from Hurley. 
What shall we with the cornmeal do 
That comes from the neighborhood of Hurley? 
Johnnycake bake, sweet and brown, 
With green cream cheese from Hurley. 


This section of Ulster County has plenty of evidence in its 
place names that the Dutch were the original settlers. “Kil,” the 
Dutch name for stream, is found in such names as Peterskill, 
Sawkill, Plattekill, Bushkill, and Binnekill. The latter means an 
inner stream, or stream without current, and is applied to several 
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miniature swampy lakes left as the Esopus Creek changed its 
course. ‘‘Praemaaker’”’ was the name given to a friendly Indian 
chief by the Dutch, and a pretty little trout stream near Hurley 
is known by that name. The road that goes past the Hurley 
cemetery is still known, at least to oldtimers, as the “Zanthook” 
(“zant,” sand; “hook,” point). One of the valleys leading down 
from the Ashokan Reservoir is the “Vly,” Dutch for “strip of 
swampy land.” A pretty little falls, also near Hurley, is called the 
“Voletje,” a corruption of the Dutch “valletje,” meaning small 
waterfall. And Hurley’s popular tea room and inn, located in 
one of the best preserved of the old Dutch houses, is called the 
“Nieuw Dorp” (New Village), the original name of Hurley be- 
fore it came under British control. 

“Berg” means mountain. One day a Binnewater farmer, so 
an old tale has it, was hauling wood by ox team down a steep 
hillside when he felt the “drag” on the sleigh give. The Dutch- 
man jumped clear of the load, at the same time giving the oxen 
a terrific cut with the lash. As they dashed down the hillside, he 
hollered after them, “‘Doot, donder; donder, doot!” (“Run, damn 
you; damn you, run!’’). I don’t know whether the oxen were able 
to keep ahead of the heavy load and avoid broken legs as the 
farmer hoped, but I do know that the hill on which he stood 
and hollered is the “Dootberg”’ to this very day. 


[The Editor and author both are grateful to Mr. A. J. F. Van Laer 
for his assistance in the complicated matter of spelling New York 
Dutch words. } # 








TALES OF BURIED TREASURE 
IN ROCHESTER 


By DOROTHY DENGLER 


URING the pioneer period of New York State, many an- 
cient relics were uncovered, inciting an interest in dig- 
ging for buried treasure. The lack of accurate scientific 

knowledge of the origins of these remains opened up a lucrative 
field for seers and soothsayers, whose mystic revelations proved 
strangely gratifying to the pioneer’s thirst for secret and hidden 
knowledge of the universe about him. 

In addition to such a propitious time to exercise their talents, 
the soothsayers in the Rochester region had the backing of recent 
historical facts to make their tales credible. It is said that many 
of those who had been in the Genesee country during the French 
and Indian War were firmly convinced that English and French 
traders, as well as military expeditions from Canada, had hidden 
valuable stones and gold and silver coin near the navigable 
watercourses on their journeys through this wildrness. Then, too, 
many of the early settlers had been here as soldiers of General 
Sullivan’s army in 1779 or had been carried here as captives of 
the Indians. These men reported that Indians and Tories had 
brought into this area a large quantity of gold and silver plate 
as well as other valuables they had plundered from the inhabitants 
on the frontiers of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. These 
tales, handed down from person to person, make clear the eager- 
ness with which people snatched at any clue that gave hope of 
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finding these treasures, and the faith they had in those who were 
in any way psychic and might reveal the location of such treasures. 

The first episode! begins on an early spring morning of 1814 
when the Smiths, a family of squatters, moved into the deserted 
log cabin located on the east bank of the Genesee, across from 
the west end of Hickory Street in Rochester. Nothing very much 
was known about this family except that they were generally 
unkempt and led an indolent life. There were some, however, 
who suspected that Smith was a British spy. 

Perhaps it was for this very reason that Smith, desiring to dis- 
tract public attention from himself, told some of the neighbors that 
his eldest son was a seer. The boy had in his possession a quartz 
stone three or four inches in diameter. He said he saw it near 
Devil's Punch Bowl? and that it presented such a dazzling splen- 
dor that it caused him to fall down insensible. While in this 
trance, a spirit told him that he had been chosen to open the Book 
of Fate and reveal its mysteries. He was then directed to keep the 
stone and look into it whenever he desired the aid of the spirits. 

After this experience, young Smith revealed to a few of his 
friends that a great chest of gold, belonging to a Frenchman* who 
had occupied a trading post on the old trail some years before, 
was hidden in Devil’s Punch Bow! and that they were the only 
ones privileged to dig for it. 

Several nights were spent digging into the sides and bottom 
of the great funnel-shaped hole. Finally, on their last expedition, 
one of the men stuck his pick through the cover of a chest, swear- 
ing that he had it at last. Immediately the treasure disappeared 
and the depths of the excavation resounded with horrible noises. 
Smith assured the men that the treasure had only been moved a 
short distance away and that they would yet obtain it. But al- 
though they dug in several places around that locality, they were 
unsuccessful. Smith finally informed them that it had been re- 
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moved to a certain mound near the waters of Irondequoit. 

About this time, the feeling against the Smith family had 
grown stronger and Smith, again attempting to divert them, told 
his neighbors that the British Navy would come up the Genesee 
and destroy the American settlement. A few days later, the 
British fleet did appear off Charlotte harbor, but fortunately it 
was warded off by means of a clever ruse. Smith’s prediction con- 
firmed the suspicion that he was a Tory spy, and a group of men 
went to the Smith home to advise the family to leave or take the 
consequences. The eldest son tried to impress the citizens with 
the warning that a curse would fall upon any who attempted 
to molest the family, but one of the men, disregarding the warn- 
ing, snatched the seer-stone away from him and smashed it to 
bits on a near-by rock. The next morning the Smiths had van- 
ished as suddenly as they had arrived. 

There were, however, a few men who never doubted the truth 
of young Smith’s prediction that they would yet find the treasure 
near the waters of the Irondequoit, and in the summer of 1815 
they spent many a night digging in several localities in the vicinity 
of Irondequoit Creek, but without success. 

Finally, in 1817, William Penfield of Allen’s Creek came to 
the conclusion that the waters of Irondequoit mentioned by Smith 
referred to those of the Bay rather than of the Creek. He also 
knew that there had been a French trading post near the outlet 
of the Bay and reasoned that the traders might have hidden their 
treasure in that vicinity. So, without much delay, he set about the 
search with renewed energy. It was while digging into the mounds 
left by the aborigines on the hilltop just south of the site of the 
old Sea Breeze Hotel on the west side of the Bay that he at last 
uncovered the treasure —curios, valuable relics, and articles of 
military and Indian dress. These were probably the stock in 
trade of the French, who, evidently depending on the superstitions 
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of the Indians, decided that this burial mound was the safest 
place for their valuables. Whether this treasure was the same one 
that had disappeared from Devil’s Punch Bowl is open for specu- 
lation. 


Before relating the second story of a somewhat similar nature, 
it might be well to tell something about the aborigines in this 
section, to serve as a background and as a measuring rod for the 
veracity of this account. 

The date at which the aborigines, or mound-builders as they 
were called, occupied this region, has not been determined, but 
it is known that they were here before the Algonquins and Iro- 
quois, who dispossessed and nearly exterminated them. The 
Seneca Indians have not been able to give any very definite in- 
formation about these people except that they were a civilized and 
industrious race. It is known by examination of relics found with 
the skeletons in the mounds that these people were further ad- 
vanced in civilization than the Indians who conquered them. 

Many mounds have been found in this section. On Schneider's 
Island in Irondequoit Bay, Mr. Schneider, in lowering a mound 
17 feet high, discovered a bushel of hand-worked stones, arrow- 
heads, knives, war clubs, fish-net weights, and other articles about 
15 feet below the top. These were all above the average size 
usually found in this vicinity. Oliver Culver, one of the early 
pioneers, relates that on a high place on the shore of Lake Ontario 
where it meets the west shoreline of Irondequoit Bay, the bank 
caved in and revealed a number of human bones which were, on 
comparison, much larger than those of our own race—a fact 
which would tend to support the pronouncements of the seer in 
the following tale in regard to a giant race. Dr. Ritchie of the 
Rochester Museum, however, maintains that those he has ex- 
amined were of average size. Other remains of mound-builders 
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have been found in the region of Brewer's Dock on the Genesee 
River and on farm lands in various sections of Monroe County. 

The following tale was related to George H. Harris by John 
A. Nutt, a pioneer resident of Rochester who at the time of his 
death in 1886 lived at 33 Hickory Street. 

John Nutt’s maternal uncle, Justice Allen, who lived at Poplar 
Ridge, Cayuga County, New York, had a son, Zim, who found 
a large transparent crystal, a seer-stone, in his father’s garden. 
With the aid of this stone, he was able to foretell the future or 
look into the past. By this means he found gold buried in a hill- 
side near by, but this gold was in the form of a wedge and it 
was known that the Iroquois Indians had no knowledge of work- 
ing precious metals. Those who were in the confidence of young 
Zim asked him to look into his seer-stone in an attempt to reveal 
by whom these wedge-shaped pieces of gold were placed in the 
hillside. Zim, gazed into his seer-stone and, as if in a trance, related 
the events of the past as they appeared before him in the crystal. 

Among other things, he saw the Indians expelling a superior 
race of larger stature, called giants, who inhabited this region at 
that time. Going further back, he saw the giants wresting the 
land away from a race of small people which he called pigmies. 
He reported that the pigmies were an industrious race, ‘‘engaged 
in agriculture and many fine arts. They delve into the earth in 
search of rich minerals and gather great stores of gold and pre- 
cious stones, which are held as a property in common. Upon the 
first appearance of the gigantic enemies, the dwarfs divide their 
riches into innumerable portions and bury them in the earth,” 
leaving no traces. He declared that the pigmies buried their 
treasure deep, but that time had worn the covering thin and that 
there were many deposits of gold in the hillsides and plains in 
the form of wedges and bars. “Three or four days’ journey from 
this place,” he continued, “there is a great ridge of sand moun- 
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tains where gold is near the surface. In those mountains and in 
the gullies leading to the river that flows through the country, 
quantities of the pigmies’ gold may be found, but it is guarded 
by spirit pigmies and only he who can maintain unbroken silence 
during the search can hope to secure this treasure.” 

John Nutt said that different persons had informed him of 
the situation described, and that his uncle and cousin exhibited 
several small bars and a wedge of gold in proof of their statement. 
The sand mountains proved to be the Pinnacle and Mt. Hope 
range of hills south of Rochester. 

Hiram Mowe, one of the men who heard Zim’s statements, 
came to Rochester with a letter of introduction from Allen to 
his brother-in-law, John Nutt, Sr. Mowe had an accurate topo- 
graphical map of the Pinnacle range as dictated to him by Zim 
Allen from what he saw in the seer-stone. 

Zim said that the pigmies had made a stone vault in a little 
depression near the ridge top on the west line of John Nutt, Sr.’s 
farm, about 100 to 150 feet south of his north line. John Nutt, Sr., 
lived on the north side of Highland Avenue, due southeast of 
the present water works of Highland Park. Zim also stated that 
the pigmies threw considerable treasure into a so-called magic 
pond, located on the northeast corner of Nutt’s farm. To this 
pond, then a bottomless spring of about a half-acre in extent, the 
ancient people attributed magical qualities. At the time John 
Nutt, Jr. related this tale (1886), this pond had become a swamp 
or bog hole. When his father first settled there, 1824-1825, there 
were traces of an embankment and ditch surrounding the top 
of the hill, which Zim had described as a pigmy fort. 

To return to our story, Mowe organized a band of treasure 
hunters at the Nutt farm, including Ben Northrop* and Dan 
Pierce of Rochester. With John Nutt, Sr. they went up to the 
top of Cobb’s Hill to a spot 40 or 50 rods east of Monroe Avenue. 
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John Nutt tried the ground with a spear and struck something 
like the top of a box. He forced his spear down through the cover 
and could distinctly hear the rattling of pieces of metal as he 
moved the spear around. He held the spear there while the others 
dug out the box. Not a word was spoken, but as they uncovered 
the chest to gaze within, one of the men remarked, “We've got 
it at last.”” Instantly the box was torn from their hands and van- 
ished into the hole, rattling as it went. Then suddenly a great 
wind came up and blew them all out of the hole against the corner 
of a fence some distance to the southeast. The hole dug that 
night could still be seen in 1886. Mowe subsequently dug in 
various places about the Pinnacle range, in Deep Hollow, near 
the lower Genesee Falls, and in other places, but it is not known 
if he ever found any of the gold mentioned by Zim Allen. 


There is a striking similarity between these tales and the 
stories current in Palmyra, during the 1820's, about Joseph Smith, 
founder of Mormonism. The inhabitants of that region called 
Joseph Smith “the treasure-seeker,” and it is said that he heard 
his mother and father relate tales of buried treasure and had, in 
fact, gone with his father on several treasure-hunting expeditions. 
The Wayne County History by McIntosh (c. 1877) has this 
to say about Joseph Smith and a seer-stone in his possession: 

The stone was finally placed in his hat to shade its marvelous 
brightness when its services were required.’ At midnight, dupes, 
laborers and himself with lanterns in hand, repaired to the hillside 
near the Smith home where, following a mystic ceremony, digging 
began by a signal in enjoined silence. Two hours elapsed when, just as 
the box was about to be unearthed, someone spoke and the treasure 
vanished. The deception was repeated from time to time in the inter- 
val between 1820-1827, and despite the illusionary searches for money, 
he obtained contributions which went toward the maintenance of the 
family. 

According to Fawn Brodie’s thorough analysis of his activities 


rah 
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in her recent book, No Man Knows My History, Joseph Smith, 
in his early years, was a mythmaker, a teller of tall tales. The 
sacred book, written on gold plates, which Smith found buried 
in the hillside and which he later translated into The Book of 
Mormon, contained an account of the former inhabitants of this 
continent. The sacred book, however, did not agree with the 
revelations of Zim Allen’s seer-stone, for, according to Joseph 
Smith, the early inhabitants were the lost tribes of Israel. 

Some of the seers in these times may have actually been psychic 
to a certain degree, but the credulity and faith of the pioneers 
probably led them to exaggerate their powers and encouraged 
them to invent things in an effort to save their reputations. 


[These tales were taken from an old unpublished manuscript 
called Myths of Onanada or Treasure Hunters of the Genesee, written 


by George H. Harris during the years 1864-1886. He received his 
information directly from the old settlers in this district. In his preface 
he states,“Myths of Onanada are not presented to the public as sen- 
sational fiction, but as records of facts, worthy of preservation in the 
annals of history. The subject matter is derived from authorities of 
unquestionable reliability.” I might add that the names and places 
mentioned herein are authentic.—D. D.} = 


1 This account is also related in the Rochester Gem for May 15, 1830. 

2 Devil’s Punch Bowl is in Mt. Hope Cemetery just north of the conjunction 
of Indian Trail and Second Avenues, directly to the west of Dell Avenue in 
section G. 

3 The version in the Rochester Gem states that the treasure belonged to 
Captain Kidd. 

4 According to the Rochester Gem, Ben Northrop was one of Smith's friends 
who searched for the treasure in the preceding tale. It is also interesting to note 
that the Rochester Daily Democrat for May 28, 1851, lists Ben Northrop and Dan 
Pierce as witnesses in the trial of Mary Lambert, who claimed to be a seventh 
daughter born with a veil over her face and able to foretell the future. She was 
arrested for swindling Northrop out of $1000 which she demanded as a deposit 
before she would evoke the aid of the spirits in locating the treasure buried in his 
back yard. Northrop believed so firmly in her powers that he bailed her out of jail. 

5 Zim Allen also used his cap to shade the brightness of the stone whenever he 
made use of it. 








FRENCH LOUIE 


By HARVEY L. DUNHAM 


S YOU speed over the more or less smooth highways through 
the Adirondack forest, you pass many small clearings, 
some near the road, some inhabited, some just a patch of 

lighter green on a distant slope. Each has its story. Follow up the 
West Canada Creek —‘‘creek” by name, but larger than many 
rivers — which flows into the Mohawk River at Herkimer. You go 
first by car, through farm lands and into the beginning of the 
woods; then by tote road and trail, northward along a rocky 
stream, past wild, black, still waters, and, when the trails peter 
out, through tangled alders and leg-breaking windfalls. 

If you go far enough up the old “West Crick’ to its head- 
waters, you will come to the West Canada Lakes. On North Lake 
of these West Canadas is a clearing which has been a stopping 
place for hunters, trappers, and woodsmen for more than a hun- 
dred years. There, in the 1850's, were signs of rotting logs of an 
old cabin. So said the trappers Marinus Lawrence and Burr 
Sturges of Newton Corners, now Speculator. Soon after that date, 
they built a slab shanty against a large rock on the south side of 
the clearing. 

In the 1870's, Louis Seymour, a French Canadian, better 
known as ‘French Louie,” took over the slab shanty as his own and 
about ten years later built a new cabin that could accommodate 
his ‘“‘guests,”’ who were many. He lived at this clearing until he 
died in 1915. 

Louis Seymour was born in Canada about 1830. As a boy, 
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he ran away from home and came across to the United States 
where he worked with circuses and drove mules on the long Erie 
Canal towpath. It was not until the fall of 1868 that he climbed 
down from the big-wheeled buckboard stage from North Creek 
at the small Adirondack town of Indian Lake. He was stockily 
built, not tall but deep-chested, with broad shoulders, very long 
arms, and strong hands. He had a large head with light brown 
curly hair, and sparkling, blue-black eyes, narrow and smiling. 

A man of Louie's type blended with the surroundings, yet one 
native of Indian Lake Village looked curiously at this new French- 
man. Tall and wiry, Ike Kenwell, just past twenty, and about 
fifteen years Louie’s junior, went out of his way to speak to him. 

“Howdy,” meeting Louie’s squinting, friendly eyes. 

“Work? She’s plaintee?”’ Louie asked. 

“Griffin’s hirin’ men. You want a job?” 

“On de lumberwoods. Dees Griffin lumbercamp? W'ere she 
be?” 

And so Louis Seymour came to the North Woods. He drifted 
from lumber jobs to trapping and had a cabin on Lewey Lake. 
His trapping took him to the Cedar Lakes and to Pillsbury Lake. 
From Pillsbury he went out to Newton Corners instead of to 
Indian Lake Village. 

One season, he trapped with Burr Sturges in the West Canada 
section, and they made their headquarters at Burr’s slab shanty 
in the clearing. The next season, in the 70’s, Louie made the 
slab shanty and the clearing his home, and settled down to stay. 
He patched the roof, plugged the holes, and tightened the shack 
against the cold winters that were sure to come. In the spring 
he packed in a few chickens, built a coop and a small yard at one 
side of the shanty, and brought in some real windowlights to 
take the place of the oiled paper and cloth. 

A few miles to the east, on the Cedar River, where a lumber 
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company was operating, the boss of the lumber camp had been 
told by the superintendent, Isaac Kenwell, that whenever French 
Louie showed up, he was to be given anything he wanted, such 
as pork, flour, and beans. “If Louie comes in, treat him right.” 

During the cold winter months, Louie went often to the 
camp and was well taken care of. Late in the winter, those at the 
lumber camp saw him coming in pulling a sled with a couple 
of baskets on it. He went to the cookhouse door and unloaded 
nearly a bushel of eggs. 

‘My gosh,” the boss cook said. “How much? How much do 
I owe you for the eggs, Louie?’ 

Louie answered: “No monee for flour. No monee for pork. 
No monee for bean;’’ and then added. with the same old twinkle 
in his eye, “no monee for egg.” 

But there was one thing that Louie did want. There was a 
good stove out in the settlements that he could buy, and he asked 
the boss if, sometime, when he had a tote team coming in, he 
would fetch in the stove. 

“Sure thing,” the boss said. The three-hundred-pound stove 
was bought, toted in, and Louie sledded it through the woods 
over a March crust to his camp at West Canada. This was the first 
real cookstove that anyone had ever had in there. 

During the fall of 1886, Louie built a new camp on the 
clearing, with plenty of room for his “guests.” In his part, the 
kitchen, where he lived, ate, and slept, his bunk was like a couple 
of sawbucks with a canvas between and then a blanket over some 
boughs or hay. He always slept with his clothes on, removing 
only his shoes. The stove was in the middle of the room, within 
easy reach of the bunk. The pancake griddle, the little tea pail, 
and the can of bear lard were on the back of the stove, handy. 
Everthing was right there —the kindling, too—so that in the 
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morning Louie could swing around, sit on his bunk, and start 
his fire. 

He would get his little tea pail going, cut up some potatoes 
into the bear lard in the frying pan, and with a few pancakes and 
bear pork, he had enough for a satisfying breakfast. He ate with 
his fingers from the frying pan on the hearth-shelf of the stove, or 
with his tin plate on his lap. He could almost get his meal and 
eat it without moving off his bunk. 

Louie had a garden that produced wonderful vegetables. 
Watching over it he had his own little army of “‘potato bug hun- 
ters,” as he called his snakes. He would rap on a board, and they 
would come out to clean up all the fish entrails which he tossed 
to them. They kept his meat block clean. He found the snakes 
in his wanderings and brought them back in his pack, in his pock- 
ets, or inside his shirt. He made special trips to the sunny, grassy 
plains on the Moose River after the largest ones. Louie liked 
snakes, and gave them full credit for the mammoth potatoes that 
he raised. 

The snakes did not deserve all the credit. Trout or the big 
suckers from the Mud Lake inlets in the spring made excellent 
fertilizer, and Louie did use fish. One can believe or not that he 
“planted half a ten-pound lake trout in each potato hill in his 
garden.” If a deer was not too far away from camp when killed, 
Louie would pull the entrails in and put them into a pit to rot 
before they went onto his garden. Between the snakes and the 
fertilizer, the garden did well. 

At the beginning of one hunting season, Trume Haskell, a 
young lad from Nobleboro, dropped his pack at Louie's back door. 
Louie was not at home, and Trume sat down to rest. In front of 
him, on a pile of deer bones, Trume saw a large snake, and on 
the packed dirt another, and still more. At least a half-dozen 
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snakes were within a few feet of him. He picked up a strong 
stick. 

“Look at em. Right at the door of the camp,” Trume thought, 
as he went after them. 

About an hour later, Louie came in, and Trume was quick to 
tell him what he had done. 

“I killed four of them,” he said. ““Two got away.” 

Ye wolves and catamounts! Louie was the maddest Frenchman 
that Trume had ever seen. 

“Boy, he'll never forgive me,” ran through his mind. “That's 
the last of me and Louie.” 

Before they went to bed that night, Louie had stopped grunt- 
ing to himself and said to Trume: 

“Wan ting nevaire do. Nevaire kill no more snake.” 

Louie was one who always minded his own business, and he 
wanted others to mind theirs. After he had been staying alone and 
had not seen anyone for a long time, he was always glad to see one 
come in. At such a time, apparently thankful for companionship, 
he would talk freely at first, and then, suddenly, his social feelings 
satisfied, his uneasiness showed plainly that he wanted to be left 
alone. “Get out of my sight and leave me alone,” his eyes seemed 
to say. One could then take a walk, and, upon returning, if one 
paid no attention to Louie, one got along with him all right. 

When Louie disliked anyone, he wouldn’t give him even a 
piece of string; he would not look at such a person, and money did 
not mean a thing in gaining his respect and friendship. He did 
not like those young sports who were always asking questions. 

Louie learned a great deal of the lay of the West Canada 
country from a map that Marinus Lawrence of Newton Corners 
drew for him. It was drawn on brown paper pasted onto a piece 
of oil cloth and showed the main mountains and streams. With 
this map as a guide, Louie made maps of his own. These maps 
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were drawn on paper birch in four sections, and took in a larger 
territory. They covered the country from Mud Lake to the forks 
of the Moose, and from the Cedars to the Indian River. They 
were about eighteen inches square, showing Louie’s trails and 
camps, and many private marks such as trap lines and sets; where 
he had seen plenty of deer and bear, or signs of marten, otter, or 
fisher. Distances were indicated by the time it took to travel 
between points. Few people ever saw these maps, but one who 
did said that the lakes were all drawn round and of equal size. 
Louie kept the maps in a large tin can with a tight cover. 

Every fall Louie caught from two to five bears in his heavy 
bear traps. He cut up the meat and put it down in brine, the 
same as pork. The hides brought him eight or ten dollars each. 
He liked bear meat. 

Louie was never lazy. He made sleds of split saplings, and 
with a harness that he got into, he pulled loads in through the 
snow from the outside. Often he pulled as much as two hundred 
pounds when leaving Newton Corners. 

He also used a sled to pull venison into camp. Sometimes he 
pulled in the meat on a deer hide slung in a curved bough. The 
hide was laced between the ends of the bough so that, when pulled 
by the curved part, the bag, hair side out, was half dragging on 
the snow between the poles. It pulled easily with the two ends 
of the bough partly supporting the load and extending behind as 
runners. Wolf Creek Stillwater on the Indian River was a favorite 
hunting ground, and much of Louie’s venison was pulled in from 
there in this way. 

At least twice a year Louie went out to the Corners, where 
for two or three weeks, whooping it up until his money was gone, 
he amused and taxed the patience of the town. To Louie the 
furs meant liquor and a good time. He always paid all of his 
old bills as soon as he came to town, but there were plenty of 
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furs and money left, and the first hotel man who sold him a few 
drinks took practically everything away from him. When Louie 
left to go back to the woods, some one of these men would buy 
a new team or build an addition to his business place. 

Louie would not always come out of the woods when those 
on the outside thought he was due. They looked forward to his 
coming; they figured on it. There was rivalry for his trade, if it 
could be called “‘trade.’”’ At times, this was enough to start some- 
one into the woods in search of Louie, to come out with him, and 
to steer him to the “right” place. Sometimes, he would turn all 
his money over to the bartender, who, pretending to mark the 
figures down in a book, told Louie when it was all gone. 

Wilderness noises came from upstairs windows, from the bar- 
room, or from the porch as Louie stuck out his head and emitted 
an awful, pantherlike screech, or sent the howl of the wolf through 
the little town, or imitated the cry of an owl, loon, hawk, or 
wildcat. 

The children in school studying their three R’s knew when 
Louie was in town. Some boy with sharp, sensitive ears would 
be the first to whisper loudly, “Louie!” and the children could 
hardly wait for school to be let out. Then they would rush to 
the village store and gather around him at the glass candy case 
as he spent his money: a dollar and a half or two dollars for candy 
all at one time. Nothing was too good for the kids: sugar hearts, 
and sticks with red and white spiral bands for the girls, and 
“likrish” drops for the boys. 

On one of his return trips, Louie had some salt pork in his 
pack. He was quite unsteady, when, just before climbing Blue 
Ridge, he settled down on some matted grass in the sun. It was a 
good spot to rest. The spring air was quiet and warm, and Louie 
lay for a long time. When he reached around to adjust the 
shoulder straps, he thought he had lost his pack. The hedge- 
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hogs had eaten all of his salt pork, and even a good part of his 
basket! They had taken them right off his back. 

Those going in to Louie’s from Newton Corners had someone 
drive them to Perkins’ Clearing, a few miles north on the Indian 
Lake Road. There they made a deal with Si Perkins to haul 
their duffel in on a wood-shod sled drawn by a span of mules. 
From Si Perkins’ place they went by buckboard into the woods 
on the old Military Road as far as Sled Harbor which was a 
grassy, open place in the trees at the beginning of rough traveling. 
Here they changed from buckboard to sled. The sleds were made 
of tough saplings strong enough to withstand the slamming and 
banging over the rocks and holes on the sled road that ended at 
Louie’s clearing. Great quantities of fish and venison were carried 
out on these sleds. 

Sometimes, when they would pick Louie up at Newton Cor- 
ners on their way in, he would be in no condition to ride a 
buckboard. They would then tie him with ropes to the seat. He 
would not fall out and would be more secure than any of the 
other travellers when they went through holes and over the 
‘“‘bumpitty” corduroy. 

What these guests of Louie’s appreciated most was the rare 
privilege of simply being with him. He would often say, and 
mean it, “You owe me noting. Ah have good tam. Same lak you.” 

On Sunday afternoon, February 28, 1915, the town of Spec- 
ulator was told that French Louie was dead. He had been out 
of the woods on one of his sprees and had died at the Brooks 
Hotel. The Corners felt it. Louie had belonged to them. “Old 
Louie’s dead,” they told one another in the stables, in the kitchens, 
on the roads. 

Ernest Brooks, who had always been good to Louie, said he 
would pay for the burial. “Give him a decent funeral.” 

The school was closed on the day that the service was held 
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in the little Methodist church, and the children sat in the two 
front rows of pews. Before the casket was closed, they filed slowly 
past it, and each laid a little spray of fragrant balsam on Louie’s 
body. In the procession to the cemetery, about a third of a mile 
away, the children held branches of balsam in front of themselves 
as they walked. Louie was buried in the back corner of the little 
town cemetery. He had gone over the last portage, taken the long, 
long trail in peaceful sleep. + 


THE SEA SERPENT OF SILVER LAKE 


By HERBERT J. HAWLEY 


RIDAY, July 13, 1855, marked the beginning of a hoax, 
which, if it did not prove so lucrative, certainly came close 
to gaining the reputation and renown of the Cardiff Giant. 

For that day heralded the appearance of the Sea Serpent of Silver 
Lake in Wyoming County. 

It had always been a tradition with the Indians —largely 
discredited by local dwellers—that a monstrous serpent fre- 
quented “the liquid depths of beautiful Silver Lake.” Over a 
period of some twenty years, vacationers and businessmen of the 
lake region had, at intervals, offered vague stories of some such 
creature. But it took a sworn statement of a night fishing party 
of July 13, 1855, to crystallize public interest and throw the sur- 
rounding villages into an excited frenzy. 

People crowded in by foot, carriage, horseback, or any other 
way possible in an attempt to get a glimpse of the monster. 
Hotelkeepers found themselves swamped with business. The 
Perry: paper, the Wyoming Times, was quick to note the journal- 
istic possibilities and hastily issued verbose extras of affidavits, 
accompanied by cuts that were imagined illustrations of the 
serpent. These cuts were supplied by a Dr. Sheldon Higgins, the 
proprietor of the Perry Drug Store and an engraver with a good 
imagination. 

But as for the story itself, the best chronological record is to be 
found in excerpts from July, August, and September, 1855, issues 
of the Times, which I quote at some length, below: 
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July 18th, 1855 
APPEARANCE OF A SEA SERPENT IN SILVER LAKE 


The Testimony of Five Credible Witnesses— 
Great Excitement, Narrow Escapes, Etc. 


The beauties of Silver Lake, half a mile from this village have been 
recorded in prose and verse time and again. It is a splendid sheet ot 
water. .. . The lake is a great resort for fishing parties. . . . Catfish or 
bullheads are as thick as grasshoppers in a wheat field . . . and seldom 
has anything occurred by which the fair fame of Silver Lake has been 
tarnished. . . . But to our story: 

[A party of five] were just leaving the landing on an evening's fish- 
ing excursion. The story of their voyage and its incident is theirs 
as related to us in all sincerity, and we give it with the remark that 
the party had no liquor in their boat, nor was there any in or about 
the party. 

About g o'clock . . . McKnight called attention to what had the 
semblance of a long tree trimmed off [which] appeared to be 80 or 100 
feet long. After watching it a few minutes, [he] exclaimed: ‘Boys, that 
thing is moving!’ . . . [On its fourth appearance] all in the boat had a 
fair view of the creature and concur in representing it as a most horrid 
and repulsive looking monster. . . . [As to the size of the portion above 
the water] as large in circumference as a flour barrel . . . [or] the 
size of a butter firkin in circumference. 

The party reached shore in safety, but frightened most out of their 
senses . . . . These men are persons of character; they would be believed 
in this community in any ordinary matter between man and man. 

The curious tale had obviously got off to a good start. The 
next week, along with other testimonials, there appeared a “‘veri- 


fication” of the Indian tradition: 


July 25th, 1855 

A reverend gentleman well known in this community and formerly 
a resident of this village, called upon us yesterday morning and stated 
that he had an interview on Monday with an Indian named John 
John, some 50 years of age, and in the course of the conversation asked 
him if there was any truth in the rumor that the Indians on Squawkie 
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Hill would not fish in Silver Lake? John John replied that it was true, 
aad added that once upon a time two of the tribe encamped upon 
the shores of the lake one night and were frightened by the appear- 
ance of a serpent or monster. 

Subsequently an observatory was erected near the lake where 
someone was on watch during all the daylight hours. A Vigilance 
Society was also organized, and various parties patrolled the lake, 
day and night, in search of the serpent. The Times of August 1st 
contained chiefly a report of the activities of the vigilantes, which 
were to no avail. But it included a couple of interesting comments: 


[Of one of the more “fortunate” fishing parties] They do not fish as 
sporting, amateur fishermen often do, with the brandy bottle at their 
side and with more desire for that than for the fish. 


[Of a family group that had seen the reptile] Mrs. Hall was much 
agitated, remarked that she did not want to go sailing, but was over- 
persuaded by her husband; that she had rather washed steadily three 
days than have been so much frightened. 

At one point, a whaler, Daniel Smith, who had just returned 
from a four-year whaling voyage, appeared on the scene. Under 
his direction a harpoon lance and other whaling instruments were 
made; on one occasion his party “saw about 40 feet of the monster, 
moved towards it, and as they neared it, his majesty, not fancying 
their appearance, glided off into deeper water and did not again 
appear on the surface.” 

As implied above, business continued to boom as crowds con- 
tinued to gather, anxious to see the snake that “spouted water 
from his mouth at least four feet high . . . like the play of waters 
from a fountain,” according to one statement, signed and sup- 
ported with the usual character references. 

The Times dispensed with the matter in its issue of September 
5th with the following: 


Two weeks ago a company was organized with a capital stock of 
$1,000, with ten per cent paid in. . . . said company to be known as 
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“The Experiment Company,” organized to devise ways to capture the 
snake. Last week several members visited Buffalo, conversed with 
several of the oldest fishermen there. .. . It has been suggested to 
the committee that Mr. Green, a submarine diver now engaged in 
raising treasure of the “Atlantic” in Lake Erie, might prove of service 
in the capture of the monster. 


Certainly, that was one corporation that never declared a divi- 
dend. In explanation, I offer, verbatim to the end of the present 
article, the account of origin as it appears in Roberts’ History of 
Perry, N.Y.: 


Business had been very quiet in the hotel line in Perry for several 
seasons. Various schemes for improving conditions had been con- 
sidered, and to the late A. B. Walker is credited the plan of creating 
the Silver Lake Sea Serpent. Confiding the proposition to a few of his 
intimate and trustworthy friends, he found that it met with their 
instant approval. Of various plans discussed, the following was deemed 
the most practical and surest of ultimate success. The serpent was to 
be constructed of a body about 60 feet long, covered with a waterproof 
canvas supported on the inside by coiled wire. A trench was to be 
dug and gas pipe laid from the basement of a shanty situated on the 
west side of the lake, to the lake shore. A large pair of bellows such 
as were used in a blacksmith shop, secreted in the basement of the 
shanty connected to that end of the pipe, and a small rubber hose 
from the lake end to the serpent. The body was to be painted a deep 
green color, with bright yellow spots added to give it a more hideous 
appearance. Eyes and mouth were to be colored a bright red. The 
plan of manipulating the serpent was simple. It was to be taken out 
and sunk in the lake, and then when everything was ready, the bellows 
were to be operated and air forced into the serpent, which naturally 
would cause it to rise to the surface. Weights were to be attached to 
different portions of the body to insure its sinking as the air was 
allowed to escape. Three ropes were to be attached to the forward 
portion of the body, one extending to the shore where the ice house 
now stands; one across the lake, and the other to the marsh at the 
north end; the serpent to be propelled by the aid of these ropes. 

Many nights were spent by these friends in its construction. It is 
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said that the serpent was made in the old Chapin tannery. . . . 
At last it was completed and taken at night to the lake and sunk in 
about 20 feet of water. One of the men went across to the shanty to 
operate the bellows, the others remaining near the spot where the 
serpent was sunk, to note the result of their labors. They did not 
have long to wait, for suddenly the head of the serpent appeared 
and rose gracefully to a height of about eight feet above the water. 
Other portions of the monster became visible and the entire con- 
struction was so lifelike that it sent shivers coursing through the 
bodies of the builders. It was towed about by the men for a time to 
be certain that it would remain upright and work well generally. 
Then the signal was given, the bellows stopped forcing the air, and 
the monster which was to place Perry and Silver Lake “on the map” 
forever sank rapidly and soon disappeared from view. Its tryout 
proved a great success, even more so than its builders had anticipated. 

The thing to do now was for them to wait for a favorable time 
to “spring it” upon the people. On Friday evening, July 13th, 1855, 
one of the men reported a boatload of men engaged in fishing not 
far from where the serpent was secreted. Other conditions being fav- 
orable, it was decided that the proper time to open the show had 
arrived. It was destined to be a larger and more nerve-wracking enter- 
tainment than any of them had dreamed. 

After a period of several weeks of genuine excitement, pleasure, 
and a greatly increased business at the hotel, it began to dawn upon 
the men that things would be mighty hot for them in this section 
of the country if their mischief were found out. On two or three occa- 
sions only a miracle seemed to have prevented discovery, and finally 
after one of these narrow escapes, it was decided that the sea serpent 
had done its full duty, had accomplished the purpose for which it was 
constructed, and now must disappear forever. Accordingly, it was 
taken from the lake and stored in the attic of the hotel. When the 
Walker House was destroyed by fire in this village in 1857 the remains 
of the great hoax were discovered in getting out some of the contents 
of the building. 

Following its removal from the lake to its place of hiding there 
was patient waiting on the part of people for its reappearance at its 
{frequent haunts, but no indications of a solution of the great mys- 
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tery becoming apparent, the excitement gradually abated, visitors 
departed to their homes . . . and the Silver Lake Sea Serpent passed 
into history. 

[Editor's Note: Mr. Hawley has made extensive use of a History 
of the Town of Perry, N. Y., by Frank D. Roberts, printed in 1915 
by the Perry Record. For permission to use the quotations from this 
interesting book, the QUARTERLY is grateful to the present editor of 
the Record, Mr. R. Clarke.} # 


NONSENSE JINGLE 


MRS. ARTHUR M. COTTRELL, Sr., local historian in Alfred, New 
York, has sent in the following nonsense verse which she collected 
from Harold O. Crowell whose family settled early in Rushford. 
Mr. Crowell told her that it was a favorite of his grandfather. 


The fust bird I ever shot in America 

Was a porcupine. 

I treed him up a haystack; 

Shot him with a barn shovel. 

The fust time I hit him, I missed him, 

The second time I hit him in the same place. 
Oh man! how the feathers flew. 


A LONG ISLAND SEA FOOD RIME 


JESSE MERRITT, county historian of Nassau, quotes the follow- 
ing, as found carved over many a Long Island fireplace. 


If fresh meat is wanting to fill our dish, 

We have carrots and pumpkins and turnips and sich. 
And if there is mind for a delicate dish 

We haste to the clambanks and there we catch fish. 


THE ORANGE COUNTY ONION 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 


By BETTY JANE WRIGHT 


N POLAND, whence came the vigorous, hard-working, black 
dirt farmers of Florida and Pine Island in Orange County, 
the people made merry at harvest time in the “Dozynki Pod 
Debami,” the Festival Under the Oaks. The joys of that festival 
never faded from the memories of these sturdy folk, and in 1939 
and 1940 they held their beloved Dozynki again. Only this time 
the wheat fields of Poland became the black dirt meadows of 
Orange County, and choice Orange County onions took the place 
of golden sheaves of wheat. And this time it was their American- 
born children and grandchildren who trod the measures of its 
lively dances. 

First plans to revive the Polish Dozynki in an American setting 
got under way in 1938. The idea may have been conceived by 
the late Orrin Pierson of the Middletown Times-Herald, farm 
editor and staunch friend of the black dirt farmers. Or it may 
have been the suggestion of Father Vincent Raith or Father John 
Felczak, beloved parish priests of the Polish communities. 

Most likely, it just naturally came about as a result of a mutual 
wish of all the farm folk in the area to celebrate the successful 
development of their rich black lands, which, through years of 
toil and hardship and varying fortune, they had turned from a 
worthless swamp into one of the richest onion-producing areas 
in the United States. 
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Unfortunately, in 1938, for the third consecutive season, a 
severe flood claimed the onion crop, and there was no harvest to 
celebrate. But the Harvest Festival Committee, in the same un- 
daunted spirit as the growers themselves, simply got busy and 
made plans for the coming year. That season, 1939, brought a 
bountiful crop and anticipation of the forthcoming festival ran 
high. 

Eleven men representing all the communities in the black dirt 
area were chosen to serve as a board of directors — clergymen, 
growers, and business and professional men, There were also 
eleven committee chairmen who, with the members of their com- 
mittees, looked after such matters as the festival program (to 
consist of a motorcade and a pageant), the selection of a harvest 
queen from among the girls of the area, public dancing to follow 
the festival, publicity, invitations, and finance. A general chair- 
man and general secretary co-ordinated all the activities. 

Stanislaus Polenski, director of the Krakow Opera in Poland, 
who was in New York City at the time, came to the black dirt 
lands to direct the pageant and to assure authenticity of dress 
details and correct execution of folk dances. 

Needles flew as girls and women of the community fashioned 
by hand authentic replicas of the Old World costumes, cherished 
for generations in old Polish families. The young Polish-Amer- 
icans rehearsed long and often to learn the intricate peasant dances. 
The Florida (N. Y.) Firemen’s Band also began an intensive 
series of rehearsals so that they might render perfectly the music 
that was to accompany the dances. A choral group of 200 school 
children, directed by Ernest Ortone of Middletown, were instruc- 
ted in the singing of both Polish and English numbers. Native 
carpenters constructed a huge platform at the pageant site — an 
open field among the rolling hills near Florida. And, all the 
while, the committee conceived plans, perfected them, and made 
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ready for the big day — August 15th. 

August fifteenth, which Catholics in the United States observe 
as the Feast of the Assumption, is a day set aside by Americans of 
Polish ancestry for honoring the Blessed Mother under the title 
of Our Lady of the Flowers. It is the fiesta of the wheat harvest in 
Poland, a holiday as well as a holy day. August fifteenth had 
always been a holiday for the Polish black dirt growers of Orange 
County, though they had never held a formal celebration before. 

August fifteenth, 1939, then, was a holiday of holidays, and the 
spirit of fiesta and celebration burst into life the instant dawn 
came to the little Polish communities. Out of sight went the blue 
overalls, kerchiefs, and big straw hats, and every member of the 
family dressed in his or her best for Dozynki day. 

Though work was temporarily forgotten and merrymaking 
the order of the day, these humble Polish folk did not forget that 
it was also a day of thanksgiving, and entire families attended 
morning Mass, bringing with them bouquets of flowers and bags 
of seed for next year’s harvest. These were blessed by the priest 
who prayed that next year’s harvest would be as fruitful. 

Then —on to the village of Florida, near where the giant 
motorcade was to start. Excitedly, people poured into Florida’s 
streets, which were literally banked with piles of ten-pound bags 
of onions donated by the growers and purchased by visitors as 
souvenirs as they awaited the arrival of the parade. 

At last, it hove into sight — some fifty spectacular floats in a 
dazzling line. One saw historical floats, depicting the arrival of 
the Polish immigrants in America, the clearing and draining of 
the lands, the old and modern methods of production, fleeting 
pictures of the progress of Orange County’s onion industry. There 
was the float of the Auxiliary of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans showing an American flag made of onions, and that of 
the Florida Board of Education — a ship with a swivel gun on its 
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afterdeck which actually shot onions along the parade route. Then 
the long-bearded “Ex-Onion King’ (bowing out to the Harvest 
Queen) who sat mournfully on his throne of onions, and the 
pageant dancers themselves aboard a huge truck. There were all 
kinds of commercial floats, and floats bearing a 16-piece Polish- 
American orchestra from New York and the Florida Firemen’s 
Band. And, of course, Queen Martha, with yards of white tulle 
flowing to her feet and gay flowers in her hair, seated on a pale 
blue chair on a platform of snowy white, surrounded by her fair 
courtiers who were gowned in yellow. Selected from among many 
contenders, Martha was, according to the contest rules, a member 
of an onion grower’s family and had herself worked in the onion 
fields. 

Passing first before the reviewing stand at Florida, the proces- 
sion wended its way on a gala 40-mile tour of the countryside. 

Late that afternoon, the thousands already gathered at the 
pageant site heard the sound of music and singing, and soon the 
motorcade swung through the gates (made of onions, of course!). 
One by one, each car entered the field, making way finally for 
Queen Martha. Smiling and waving, she rode up to the platform, 
bowed to the audience, and with her court in attendance, descen- 
ded to take her seat to review the harvest festival. 

Then suddenly, breaking the eager silence that had fallen over 
the multitudes in the field, came a fanfare of trumpets blown by 
four red- and white-coated men on horseback, heralding the arri- 
val of the harvest procession. A bit of old Poland sprang to life—the 
“Dozynki Pod Debami” had begun! 

The gay, hearty music of accordions rang out as a colorful 
Polish orchestra followed the couriers onto the field atop a load 
of hay, the men dressed in gay peppermint-stick trousers, shiny 
black boots, vivid tunics, and jaunty hats. Then, in gala array, 
the pageant characters appeared —the “Szlachcic” and the “Szlach- 
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cianka” — the Lord and Lady of the Manor, resplendent figures in 
rich blue satin trimmed with immitation ermine; the “‘Staroscina” 
(the pageant queen) and her escort, the “Starosta” (the outstand- 
ing male worker) carrying a Maypole of onions bedecked with 
colored streamers; a peasant maiden selected as the “Przodownica” 
or harvest wreath-bearer; four gaily dressed little girls bearing 
harvest offerings and, with them, all the pageant dancers, repre- 
senting the inhabitants of the Polish village. 

The pageant characters paused to hear the choral group of 
200 young children whose clear, well-blended voices rose first in 
America’s national anthem and then in “Jeszcze Polska Nie Zgin- 
ela,” the national anthem of Poland, with one of the talented 
young women of the community as soloist. Wrinkled women, 
their hair tied back with scarves, rose from the seats they had found 
in the field and stood by their aged husbands, many of whom 
had seen fifty years of varying fortune in the onion business. 
Together their lips gave forth the familiar words which as youths 
they sang in Poland. Tears came to their eyes to be hastily brushed 
away — for were they not sturdy people and had they not much 
to be thankful for? 

Following a welcome by Father Felczak, chairman of the 
pageant committee, the pageant proceeded. The harvesters, hav- 
ing presented themselves at the Manor House, stood proudly by 
as the ‘‘Przodownica”’ presented the mammoth wreath of onions, 
flowers, and colored ribbon to the Lord and Lady. The “Starosta” 
and the “Staroscina” bowed to the Lord and Lady, and the four 
little girls carrying baskets of choice onions (symbolic of the 
harvest gifts made in Poland) also made their presentation to the 
Lord and Lady. The priest stepped forth to bless the harvest gifts 
and led the villagers in prayers of thanksgiving. 

Then the spirit of merriment and celebration broke out anew 
as the villagers, accepting the invitation of the Lord and Lady to 
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take part in the harvest festival in the courtyard, performed the 
traditional Polish dances. 

The stately “Polonez,” originating in the twelfth century and 
danced in the royal palaces and courts of Poland, had its begin- 
ning in simple walking; then rhythm was added and figures were 
formed. The costumes worn by the young men and women 
performing this dance were inexpensive copies of the old jeweled 
costumes, elaborately wrought family heirlooms worth thousands 
of dollars. 

The ‘“Kujawiak,” a true harvest dance, came from Poland's 
only black dirt section, famous for its handsome men and beauti- 
ful women and for supplying the stalwart personnel of the Swiss 
Guards at the Vatican in Rome. (The word “Swiss’’ in this case 
came from the Polish word ‘Szwajcar,’ meaning guard). The 
girls danced the Kujawiak in full striped skirts, wide black 
sashes and white blouses, with high-crowned caps bedecked with 
ribbons and flowers; and on their feet, as in all the dances, they 
wore black slippers and white cotton stockings. Their partners, 
too, were birds of gay plumage in gray trousers, colorful with 
white, black, and red trimming. White shirts, tied with red rib- 
bons, and dark bronze straw hats, beflowered and beribboned, 
completed their costumes. The girls carried sickles to represent 
the cutting of the wheat, and the men, in dance pantomime, 
gathered up the fallen sheaves. Each couple held gay streamers 
stretching from a center pole held upright by the leader. 

From Polish Silesia came the ‘““Trojak,” a dance in two move- 
ments — the first a slow, dreamy waltz tempo; the second, very 
fast and lively. Starched petticoats were the foundation for the 
girls’ garments in the Trojak. (In the old country, the richer the 
girl was, the more petticoats she wore. The poorest peasant girl 
wore no less than four, while the wealthiest generally boasted 
about ten.) Over the petticoats, they wore voluminous blue and 
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burgundy skirts with plush-lined hems, and had black jackets. 
Bandeaux of stiff white Dutch lace, coming to a point in the front 
and adorned with sprays of flowers, crowned their heads. (In 
Poland, these caps are worn by unmarried girls who, on the 
wedding day, discard the caps and cut off their long braids, wear- 
ing henceforth kerchiefs or shawls). As if by contrast, the men 
dressed plainly for the Trojak in bronze jackets, cut low in front 
and worn with gray trousers. (The traditional Trojak costume is 
the only Polish costume with short sleeves.) 

Most lively and colorful of all the dances was the “Krakowiak,” 
originating in Krakow, Poland’s ancient capital and site of the 
coronation of its early kings. It perhaps most fully expresses the 
Pole’s love of color and swift-moving rhythm. The girls appeared 
in soft, white, long-sleeved guimpes and bodices adorned with 
imitation jewels and intricate emboidery. They wore wreaths of 
flowers and ribbons on their heads, and about their necks were 
looped many strings of beads. No less vivid were the costumes of 
the men with their red- and white-striped trousers tucked inside 
shiny black boots, white shirts tied with red ribbons, white knee- 
length coats with embroidery down the front, and four-cornered 
red caps trimmed with imitation caracul, long peacock feathers, 
ribbons, and a few flowers. 

Also included on the program was the “Trojak Cebulowy,” or 
Onion Dance, created especially for the festival. Little girls in 
white with Kelly green skirts and matching bonnets, and little boys 
in blue overalls and straw hats depicted the activities of the onion 
grower. To a jaunty rhythm, they interpreted the sowing of the 
seeds, weeding and cultivating, picking and preparing onions for 
market, selling and returning from market with full pockets. 

It was sunset before the dances were finished, making a striking 
background for the lithe young dancers, their faces aglow, stamp- 
ing their booted feet in gay abandon or moving lightly in more 
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stately tempo. The Polish parents in the audience, beating their 
feet and nodding to the lilt of the accordions, were justly proud 
of the vivid picture their sons and daughters made against the 
sky of coming evening. 

Then suddenly it was over and the blonde young narrator 
who had been explaining the movements of the dances told the 
listeners, ““That is all,” and made way for Lieutenant Governor 
Poletti and State Senator Desmond to speak. After the addresses, 
the crowning of Queen Martha, and the final chorus of “God 
Bless America,” the crowd departed, taking with them the vivid 
picture of merry youngsters telling the story of a hard-working and 
courageous people. 

In 1940 a second festival was held, similar to the first, but with 
additional folk dances added and more of the bright Polish peasant 
costumes. In 1940, Orange County had a chance to see the dash- 
ing and graceful “Mazur,” the aristocrat of Polish dances made 
colorful and significant by centuries of old-world tradition; the 
appealing “Krakowiaczek,”’ the children’s interpretation of the 
Krakowiak; the “Oberek,” an exuberant folk dance of spirited 
movements, and the “Goralski,” a vigorous mountaineer dance 
from the Carpathian mountain region in which the men carry a 
“czupaga,” an aid in mountain climbing. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
was the speaker at the 1940 festival. 

Good citizens, good neighbors, and good farmers, our Polish 
friends have shown by their Festivals that they are also proud of 
their heritage and their folklore and of the chance to bring it to 
us in all its color and beauty. # 


THE FIFTEENTH OF REDFORD 


By MARJORIE LANSING PORTER 


ON JOUR, bon jour. Comment c’a va?” 
B From midmorning till dark the residents of little Quebec 
on the Saranac celebrate an annual Old Home Day with 
cheerful French chatter, pastimes, and “eats,” omitting only the 
lively horse trading of past years. 

For 89 consecutive years, Notre Dame de |’ Assumption parish 
has honored an anniversary, the laying of the cornerstone of the 
sandstone church whose white steeple is a landmark up and down 
the valley. Well built of native stone in 1856, the church replaced 
the log meetinghouse erected by the first settlers, when Redford 
was established in 1831 as a site for the manufacture of glass. 

The fifteenth of August means just one thing to people of 
adjoining communities —‘“‘the Redford picnic,” held on the open 
hillside between the church and Sallaz Academy, so named in 
honor of the founder of the church and parochial school. Here 
for one day each year, children, parents, and oldsters join in light- 
hearted fun, in which priests and demure nuns, their ecclesiastical 
guardians, take an active part. 

We joined the handshaking, back-slapping, laughing crowd, 
and wandered from one group to another, stopping to catch a 
bit of French gossip, to enjoy the reunion of white-haired grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, to watch smiling Sisters play games, to 
see countless ice cream cones consumed by toddlers, giggling small 
girls, and well-scrubbed boys, to look with envy on merry-go-round 
equestrians, remembering childhood thrills; then to wander slowly 
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in the French cemetery across the road, a century-old burying 
ground overlooking the Saranac River, Strackville, and Hard- 
scrabble to the south, and to step for a few minutes into the quiet 
church. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning, and for several hours the 
crowd had been assembling from all points of the compass via 
automobile, horse and buggy, or foot. In the open green between 
the parochial school and the church a grand variety of recreational 
features presented themselves. Close to the church wall were a 
series of booths where chances on numerous articles could be 
taken, and a large shelter under which benches were arranged in 
a semicircle for Bingo players. In the middle of the lawn between 
church and academy was a large covered stand where a constant 
stream of holidayers availed themselves of the limitless supply of 
cones and soda pop. Back of the school, up the hillside a short 
distance, the merry-go-round was attracting its quota of boys and 
girls, some so tiny that this was doubtless their first experience 
riding the bucking bronchos. 

A photographer was announcing how quickly and cheaply he 
could produce likenesses, souvenirs of the occasion anyone would 
be sure to prize. Other energetic gentlemen likewise called atten- 
tion to the pleasure and profit they offered the public in the way 
of prizes for knocking over gorgeous doll babies. At the upper 
end of the green, long tables under a wooden roof were set in 
preparation for dinner, the whole enclosed by wire netting and 
with one entrance only, where dinner tickets would be taken. 

The crowd was already beginning to look expectantly toward 
the dining pavilion from which pleasant odors came. Some were 
edging toward the entrance, knowing from past experience the 
tables would be filled over and over by famished patrons who were 
well aware of the high quality of culinary products offered by cooks 
of Assumption parish. 
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We began taking pictures — the dignified gentleman waiting 
to take dinner tickets, coatless, but white-shirted and vested; a 
family group, Pa, Ma, and all the children; a photographer at 
work, providing entertainment for several gray-haired men resting 
under a maple near by; a row of youngsters, assorted sizes, waiting 
their turns on the merry-go-round; a jovial priest visiting with 
parishioners; then, when we finally succeeded in getting seats for 
dinner, “shots” of the diners, including the man with the large 
watch chain and another prosperous resident in white Palm 
Beach suit, smoking an oversized cigar; four nuns visiting with 
white-haired Madam Boisjolie whose father, she later told us, 
worked almost a century ago in the Redford glass works; a stout, 
enthusiastic woman with her husband, both apparently intent on 
making the most of every minute of their holiday; and half a 
dozen grandfathers resting on the church steps as they gossiped of 
farm affairs and politics. : 

Women in charge of serving dinner were working full steam 
ahead in spite of the heat of a mid-August day. The waitresses, 
attractive young French girls, hustled up and down the aisles 
between tables, and back and forth from tables to kitchen, at- 
tempting to keep supplies of rolls, farm-made butter, pickles, 
gravy, coffee, and cream replenished, as successive groups of people 
were seated. Each person was brought a plate on which were gen- 
erous helpings of potato, chicken or beef, and beets. Dessert con- 
sisted of pie as well as assorted layer cakes, the cakes being set on 
the tables where patrons could help themselves freely. It is safe 
to say no one left the dining room hungry, and it is more than 
likely that some of the youngsters secretly wished they hadn’t 
eaten that last piece of cake — the chocolate one with thick pink 
frosting. 

The temperature seemed to be rising by the minute as we ate 
dinner, and when we rejoined the crowd outside we weren't 
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surprised to see boys and girls around the soda pop stand as thick 
as flies. We began to think wistfully of a cold spring where we 
had refreshed ourselves on the way to Redford, and we edged to 
one side to take advantage of stray breezes. It was pleasant to see 
old friends meet and catch up on their family news, to see children 
comparing notes on prizes won, to observe the smiling interchange 
of conversation between parishioners and visiting priests, and to 
have a chat with Madam Boisjolie, as well as several of the nuns. 

More people seemed to be arriving continually, as the picnic 
would continue into the evening. We began to feel as if we were 
intruding at a big family celebration, especially since we couldn't | 
converse in French. 

Consequently a few more pictures were taken, in spite of the 
hot sunshine and our general feeling of wiltedness (grown-ups 
were by this time making frequent trips to the spigot of water 
near the merry-go-round, and the children ali looked slightly 
sticky after repeated applications of ice cream and lollipops), and 
we left after one last look into the dim interior of Notre Dame 
de l’Assumption, where all day the older people came and went to 


offer prayer, remembering the anniversary honored by the Red- 
ford picnic. : # 


SS 


SI BROWN AND BIG DICK 


A COUPLE OF BOYS FROM NEW YORK STATE 


By EDGAR B. O’HORA 


ANY of the tales about Si Brown told in the Indian 

Lake country are similar to those of other folk heroes. 

Perhaps the boasting about their heroes by men from 
other sections caused the adherents of Si to add these new exploits 
to Si’s long list of achievements. 

The story about Joe Call and his successful cowing of a New 
York wrestler by pointing with a plow is told about Si as well. Si, 
too, used to salt bullets to shoot his game, but he added pepper 
because “he liked a little extra flavor.” About nearly every folk 
hero they tell the tale of the multiple catch, and they tell the 
same about Si. Si had the usual fish that walked the land, and the 
fast horses, like Bill Greenfield's, that could outrace the rain. 

But Si also had an unusual way to catch fish. You see, he had 
a pond on his place and the fish there were such fast swimmers 
a man didn’t have a chance to spear them or net them and they 
never bit at a hook. About the only time Si caught them was in 
the winter. Then his pond would freeze over, and the ice was so 
clear he could see all the way to the bottom. Si used to cut a hole 
in the ice and next to it he’d put a mirror. The fish would swim 
up to see themselves in the mirror and being such swift swim- 
mers they'd stun themselves on the ice. Si’d reach in the hole and 
drag enough out for a good dinner. 

While in the Navy I got swapping tales with some of the boys 
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one night and heard another about Si Brown which is different. 
It seems that Si became a braggart, and one night at a corn husk- 
ing bee he said, “Why, I can lick any man, yes, even the devil 
himself.” From a position right next to the fire a stranger ap- 
peared—no one had seen him before. “I'll take you on, Si Brown.” 
The men cleared an area in the center and the two started to battle. 
Wider and wider became the arena of the battle, and fairly soon 
all the men took their wives and children home for safety. A bach- 
elor or two remained but soon they too went home because sparks 
were flying from the battlers’ impact with stones in the field. For 
seven days a cloud of smoke lay over the Indian Lake area as the 
two men fought on doggedly. All the corn in the country was 
husked by the rolling bodies. After seven days and nights both 
men were still battling evenly, and then, slowly but surely, Si 
began to get the upper hand. He was just about to pin his man 
when his hands began to burn with an intolerable heat, and the _ 
man before him turned into the devil himself. It was not long 
after that that Si found his back pinned to the ground, and Satan 
was dancing upon his chest. From that day on the glow of hoof 
prints showed through Si’s shirts, and Si seldom went away from 
home. When he did go into town it was only to get provisions and 
he walked slumped over with his chin on his breast. He looked 
neither way and spoke to none of his friends. One day when he 
was in Indian Lake a strange voice said to him, “Look up, Si 
Brown, you can still lick any natural man, and even Old Nick 
had to be himself in order to lick you.” Si looked up and saw no 
one, but the prints had disappeared from his chest. From that 
day on he took his rightful place as leader of the community and 
was always soft-spoken, gentle, and friendly. 
* * * * 

When I was teaching in Red Hook I used to tell tall folk tales 

similar to the preceding ones, and the class would laugh in appre- 
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ciation, but when I asked for tales of Dutchess County they “sat 
on their hands.” I began to believe that the folk tales of the mid- 
Hudson region had withered with the patroon system. Then one 
day, as I was watching some boys play scrub baseball, I heard one 
of them say, “Five fouls, Jim, you're out.” 

I glanced at the kid sitting on the grass beside me and asked, 
“Do you know where that rule started? We used to have the 
same one when I was young.” 

‘Why, Big Dick started that. Don’t you know about Big 
Dick?” 

I shook my head. 

“He was from these parts and one of the best athletes ever. 
He had a terrible temper, and when the rival fans razzed him, 
he used to hit fouls in their direction until he had the range, and 
then; bango, one foul would knock the offender cold. The other 
teams in the league got pretty sore about this. They didn’t mind 
him knocking out the spectators, but the cost of the lost baseballs 
was too much, so they kept an average of the number of fouls Big 
Dick had to hit before he had the range. They found it would be 
about nine. So they made this rule of five fouls and hoped Big 
Dick would realize he couldn’t get his eye on his target by that 
time. 

“It worked out pretty well until Dick’s team had a game 
with Madalin. It was the last of the ninth inning and they were 
tied. There were two out and Big Dick came up to bat. The 
Madalin rooters started to razz Big Dick, and one guy ’way out 
by the left field line was worse than all the rest. The pitcher put 
two strikes across and Big Dick didn’t even move his bat — he just 
stood there and listened to this one fellow and you could see him 
get madder and madder. 

“The next one the pitcher threw Big Dick hit foul, and it 
almost hit this loud-mouthed razzer. The same thing happened 
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to the next three — only each was closer than the last. This guy, 
seeing four fouls were gone, became noisier and Dick’s manager 
stopped the game. They talked it over because this was the decid- 
ing moment, and Dick’s usual home run would win the game 
for them. Dick nodded his head yes and went back to the plate. 
The razzer out on the left-field foul line was worse than ever. The 
ball came over and Dick hit it a terrific clout — it was his hardest 
hit ball, and it went so fast that no one could see it. 

“Suddenly there was a loud groan and the razzer fell to the 
ground. Almost immediately a big bump the size of a baseball 
rose between his eyes. The Madalin team started to cheer and 
leave the field, feeling happy about winning.” 

“Too bad,” I said, “that Dick couldn’t hold his temper and 
hit his homer.” 

“Oh, well, they found about a third of the ball lying by this 
Madalin rooter and finally found the other two-thirds in fair 
territory. Big Dick, being so fast, had circled the bases before 
anyone heard the groan, and they declared it a ‘:ome run. You see 
Dick hit that ball with just the proper spin and strength so that 
most of it would fly fair.” 

“Do you know any more stories about Big Dick?” I asked. 

“Well, my grandfather tells one, but I don’t know how true 
it is. He claims he was the only one who could force Big Dick 
to swim as fast as he could. Grandpa hates even a bath today, but 
he claims that when he was young he was the fastest swimmer in 
this area, next to Big Dick. Grandpa became so good that he 
challenged Dick to a race up the Hudson from Germantown to 
Catskill. Big Dick swam so fast and churned up such a wake that 
he upset the Kingston-Rhinecliff ferry.” 

“How did your grandfather make out?” 

“Oh, he was caught in Big Dick’s wake too, and in order to get 
home he had to take the train up from Poughkeepsie.” = 


THE GHOSTLY PRIEST 
WHO SAYS MASS 


A FATHER MATTHEW VERSION 


By JAMES O’BEIRNE 


[In Glens Falls, Cohoes, and New York City, we find localized 
variants of the story about the ghostly priest who returns from the 
dead to say Masses for which he has been paid but which he has been 
unable to say. Always this story is told among Irish informants. Mr. 
O’Beirne’s version, which he knew when he lived in Cork, associates 
this story with Father Matthew, the famous Irish temperance leader, 
and it is particularly interesting because it is somewhat richer in detail 
than most examples we find in this country.—Editor] 


THE STORY is told in connection with St. Mary’s Church, 
Pope’s Quay, Cork. 

Tom Chadwick, who worked at unloading ships, was returning 
from work one evening when he decided to go to Confession. 
He went into St. Mary’s and, finding no priest present at the 
moment, he went into the confession box where he fell asleep. 
When the priest came he saw no one in the church and so returned 
to the house. Tom slept on and was not awakened until around 
2 o'clock in the morning, when he noticed a blue light all over 
the church. He looked out and saw a priest in vestments on the 
altar. The priest was saying prayers before Mass. Having finished, 
he turned around on the altar and asked, “Is there anyone here 
can answer Mass for me?”’ Three times he asked and, getting no 
answer, he went into the Sacristy and vanished. Tom went home 
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and told the story to his wife and so it spread. It came to the ears 
of Father Matthew, who went and saw Tom. Tom and he waited 
in the church but nothing happened. Father Matthew finally 
decided to try again on the anniversary of Tom’s apparition, and 
so he did. Around the same time the priest again appeared and 
asked the same question.’ Father Matthew went forward and 
served the Mass. Having finished, he asked the priest his reason 
for returning, and he told Father Matthew that it was a Mass 
which he had promised to say and forgotten about while he was 
alive; so he had to come back to fulfill the promise. 

"LA priest does not need a congregation in order to say Mass, nor is the presence 
of any other person necessary to answer Mass; but when the Canon (prayers of 


remembrance and consecration of the Host) has been reached, then the Mass 
must be finished, if necessary, by another priest. # 


THE ELM TREE GRAVE 
AT WOODSTOCK 


By ARNOLD H. BELLOWS 


DJOINING the village of Woodstock, New York, in the 
Catskills, is a large cemetery at the eastern side of which 
is the locally famous “elm tree grave.’ With this grave 

is connected a story in which history and legend are interwoven 
with a mysticism that borders upon the supernatural. 

The grave, which has been visited by many people, received 
its name from a large elm tree that grew upon it under mysterious 
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circumstances. The original headstone, still standing, bears the 
inscription, “Memory of Catherine, wife of John Van De Bogart 
(also her infant child) who died August 2d., 1821, aged 18 years, 2 
months and 13 days.” The story was mentioned about fifty years 
ago by the late R. Lionel De Lisser in Picturesque Ulster, a pam- 
phlet long out of print. His informant was an elderly lady who 
lived many years ago in Woodstock, and whose mother vouched 
for the authenticity of the story. 

Woodstock lies in the very land of legend, in the shadow of 
mighty Overlook mountain, approximately twenty-five miles from 
where Washington Irving placed the locale of Rip Van Winkle’s 
long and peaceful slumber. In 1821, John Van De Bogart lived 
with his wife on the outskirts of the village. He had married a 
beautiful woman many years younger than himself, of whom he 
was insanely jealous without the slightest provocation. Fearing 
some younger man might win her affections, he watched her move- 
ments guardedly. He dominated her life with more tyranny than 
tolerance, and though she treated him as kindly as his changing 
moods would allow they had recurring quarrels. When she was 
about to become a mother, sympathetic neighbors interfered as 
far as prudence would dictate, but in vain. 

A century and a quarter ago neighbors in rural communities 
were far more closely united by common needs and interests 
than they are today, and they freely volunteered their services to 
care for the sick and afflicted when necessity required. And Cath- 
erine Van De Bogart was not wanting in noble traits of character 
that made her a dependable friend whose ministrations of mercy 
were long remembered. On that fateful August 2, 1821, Catherine 
returned to her home after spending the night with a neighbor 
who had been suddenly taken ill. In the emergency she had been 
unable to inform her husband of the reason of her enforced 
absence. Unaware of her whereabouts, her infuriated husband 
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cut an elm stick and awaited her arrival. Disregarding her ex. 
planations and entreaties, he beat her until she became insensible. 
Aroused by her cries, neighbors came and placed her upon a bed 
until she regained consciousness. Feeling that death was near, 
she refused to bring any charges against her husband and requested 
that the elm stick with which she had been beaten be buried 
with her in her coffin; she prayed that it might take root in her 
heart. 

That very night she died in giving birth to a lifeless baby, and 
the elm stick and her child were placed in the coffin with her. 
Then a seeming miracle followed, for in due course of time a 
tiny elm started from the center of the grave and grew into a 
stately tree more than forty feet in height, sending its great roots 
into the earth until it forced the gravestones apart. The tree has 
been photographed, and numerous visitors have marveled at this 
strange occurrence. In 1931, its trunk having attained a diameter 
of eighteen inches, the tree was blown down. In 1935, the stump 
was removed by the present caretaker, Burton Bell, who reset the 
stones. The tree is gone, but the mystery remains, and the elm 
tree grave will live on in the folklore of the Catskills. = 


XD 


TOWN LINE AND THE 
CONFEDERACY 


By ALMA L. POPE 


OWN LINE, a small community lying half in the Town 

of Lancaster and half in the Town of Alden, had been 

passed unnoticed, previous to September, 1945, by the 
majority of motorists. Then, an enterprising reporter discovered 
the startling fact that Town Line had never rejoined the Union 
after its secession in 1861, thus making that community the only 
spot in the United States which was still a part of the Confederacy. 
The Act of Secession having been poorly documented, old-time 
residents and descendants of the voters who cast the community's 
lot with Jefferson Davis by a ballot of 85 to 40 eighty-five years 
ago were the most authentic source of information. 

Not all of Town Line had been Southern in its sympathies. 
Mary Willis (Webster), later a noted Alfred University alumna, 
developed a strong feeling for the slaves, after seeing Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and reading other antislavery propaganda. Her schooling 
completed, Mary Willis immediately took part in the organization 
of an underground railway. An old barn at the rear of the Willis 
homestead was the hiding place of the slaves; they entered through 
a side door which bore an old horseshoe, the mark of the under- 
ground, and were hidden either in the loft or a rear shed until a 
time deemed safe for their departure across the Canadian line. 
Bands of Copperheads patrolling the vicinity often caught slaves 
and returned them to the South. The old barn, still standing, is 
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believed to be older than the Willis homestead, completed in 1830. 

The old schoolhouse, now the Town Line blacksmith shop, 
is the spot where the Articles of Secession are reputed to have been 
drawn up. The desk on which the document was signed still stands 
behind the smithy’s forge. 

At an unofficial vote in 1945, the Town Liners apparently were 
enjoying the roles of Confederates, for by a vote of 29 to 1 they 
refused to return to the Union. This, of course, was not considered 
final, and a mass meeting was set for a later date. A Confederate 
proponent now maintains the end of the Civil War was a historical 
misunderstanding, since General Lee is reputed not to have known 
he handed his sword to General Grant, thinking the latter to be 
a Yankee butler. 

Notwithstanding similar jibes, January 24, 1946, was set aside 
as V-T-L Day (Vote for Town Line). It was a favorable winter's 
day when, by the vote of go to 23, Town Line decided to rejoin 
the Union after nearly a century of separation. {nformal events of 
the day included the “Truman lunch,” consisting of barbecued 
beef and coffee served at noon in the old blacksmith shop; a world 
premiére of “Col. Effingham’s Raid’; a parade which included 
servicemen and Lancaster High School's 43-piece band, with Mike 
Weber of Town Line's Fire Company acting as marshall. 

At 3:21 P.M., the votes having been counted by the guest movie 
stars, Martha Stewart and Caesar Romero, the latter, triumphantly 
raising his right hand, announced “a glorious victory for the 
Union.” So it came about that on the same spot where a group 
of rebels met and voted to secede from the Union, the deed was 
“undone” 85 years later. The Stars and Bars of the lost cause was 
lowered, and Old Glory was raised in its place with solemn -cere- 
mony, on the flagpole alongside the historic old blacksmith shop. 

+ 


PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


HE article by Miss Margaret Bryant in our February issue, 

1945, concerning the proverb-dictionary project of the 

American Dialect Society has encouraged a number of 
contributors to send in folksay, neatly set up on 3-by-5 cards, ready 
for filing. We have selected a few of the more interesting for this 
issue, set in the form required by the project. 


Collector; Erma Shepherd Griffith, R.D. 6, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BEAR ANGLO-AMERICAN 
“He growls like a bear with a sore head.” 


BLIND ORIGIN UNKNOWN 
“In the valley of the blind, the one-eyed man is king.” 
Collector: Katherine Dudley, 119 E. William St., Bath, New York 


BOOT STEUBEN CO. 
“She was all curled up like a burnt boot.” 


CUD STEUBEN CO. 
“If I can only hold my cud until... , I'll do so and so.” 
(I've made plans, and need only patience to work them 
out.) 

DARK STEUBEN CO. 


“So dark that you can’t see a bull through a ladder.” 
“Darker than a black bull’s belly.” 


GRIN STEUBEN CO. 
“That will make the other grin.” 
(When something new makes old things look shabby.) 


GROUCH STEUBEN CO. 
“They didn’t even grouch.” 

(They were so deeply offended, they didn’t complain in a 
normal fashion.) 
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HALF A BUSHEL STEUBEN Cu. 
“We've worked all day in half a bushel.” 

(We've worked all day and haven’t accomplished a tangi- 
ble thing.) 

HEN HUSSY STEUBEN CO. 
“She’s a loud-mouthed hen hussy.” 

HOLLER STEUBEN Cv. 
“I hope they holler on me.” 

(I hope they come to ask me to go with them.) 

LICK STEUBEN CO. 
“He can lick up as high as he can reach.” 

MILL STEUBEN CO. 
“I'll have to wear that dress from mill to meeting.” 

(It will have to do for all occasions.) 

NITS STEULEN CO. 
“He’s got more nits than lice.” 

(He’s brighter than he looks.) 

RICH MAN STEUBEN CO. 
“A rich man for dogs and a poor man for babies.” 

RUN STEUBEN CO. 
“They'll run up one side of you and down the other.” 
(They are inconsiderate.) 

SIT STEUBEN CO. 
‘He can sit on this thumb and hang his feet off.” 
(Don’t worry about finding him a chair.) 

TAIL END STEUBEN CO. 
“He’s the tail end of nothing cut off and tucked in.” 


Collector: Martha A. Egleston, from Watson Arnold, Hope Falls. 
FENCEPOSTS HAMILTON CO, 
“One locust-wood post will wear out two fence-post holes.” 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


ODDS AND ENDS: Fun at dinner with Dr. and Mrs. T. Wood 
Clarke, before the New York Medical Society meeting at which 
Harold W. Thompson and Arthur C. Parker talked about folk 
medicine, and cures among York Staters and the Iroquois, respec- 
tively. Henry C. Beck, president of the New Jersey Folklore 
Society, opened the discussion on our own president's paper . . . 
Another evening of folk cures at the Museum of Natural History, 
when Carl Withers spoke on customs of ‘‘Plainville” for an an- 
thropological audience, George Herzog presiding . . . Bull session 
afterwards with Dr. and Mrs. Moritz Jagendorf, B. A. Nicoleau, 
Herbert Halpert, The O’Beirne, and Ben Botkin . . . A spring 
Sunday in Croton with The O’ Beirne, Herbert and Lettie Halpert, 
visiting the Botkins and browsing in Ben’s wonderful folklore 
library . .. A Patrick’s Day Dinner with the Darcy’s, welcoming 
John back from Japan, and hearing traditional ballads and fife 
music from the three other boys and their dad. . . Two grand 
visits with the Korsons, once when George came up to broadcast 
on my program, and the second time when he sailed for two 
months in Europe with the Red Cross . . . See Junior Bazaar, 
of all places, for a photograph account of George’s recent recording 
trip in the anthracite region . .. Maura Laverty, whose new novel 
is due this fall, writes of her interest in the folklore of cookery: 
“If you know what a people ate during any given period, you have 
their real social history. For instance, the ruthlessness and cruelty 
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of Elizabethan England come out in Mizald’s recipe, ‘How to 
Roast and Eat a Goose Alive’! . . . Caroline Bancroft of Denver 
here briefly, full of more of the same Pat Casey stories that Levette 
Davidson told in Chicago, and very keen on Cornish mining lore 
... Leadbelly and Martha out to Brooklyn, looking “‘fine as wine,” 
Huddie sporting a shiny metal walking stick and some new songs 
made up in Hollywood. His Town Hall concert was greeted by 
the most enthusiastic audience yet, despite the unorthodox hour 
of 5:30 P.M. Leadbelly was in top form, Sonny Terry accompan- 
ied . . . Leadbelly also did a ‘Folk Songs for the Seven Million” 
broadcast for me, showed a recent letter from the Governor of 
Texas who pardoned him, and sang the song which originally 
won him his freedom, “Goin’ Home to Mary” . . . B. A. Nicoleau 
telling stories about “Malice,” the Br’er Rabbit of Haiti, and 
readying his nonvoodoo folk songs for publication . . . Ann Wise- 
man, Mary Hough, and Ann Sickles singing rounds, and some 
ballads learned from discs made in the field by Dorothy Scar- 
borough. 


RECORDS are coming from all directions, old companies, new 
companies, old releases, new releases, all hitting the market now. 
Hold tight for a long list . . . A pleasant surprise is Musicraft’s 
long delayed Folk Songs of New England by Earl Rogers (album 
68). It’s badly put together, has no notes, and the labels omit 
mention of two numbers used to fill out sides. But Rogers (who 
is he?) does well. Contents (3 discs): “Our Good Man,” “Blow the 
Man Down,” “Brookfield Murder,” “I Had a Little Nut Tree,” 
“Old Man Who Lived in the Wood,” “Cape Cod Girls,” “Cana- 
day,” “Woman All Skin and Bones,” “Jam on Jerry’s Rock,” “The 
Ocean Burial”. . . The Ben Yost Singers have done a set called 
Old Timers for Sonora (M5-469), eight sides with about twenty- 
five snatches of old popular songs like “For It’s Always Fair 
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Weather,” “Sweet Adeline,” “In the Good Old Summertime,” 
“Frivolous Sal,” “School Days,” “Ida,” “After the Ball” . . . Decca is 
busy with many items of interest: a reissue of Pat Harrington’s 
Traditional Irish Come-All-Ye’s, album A-430, six records in- 
cluding “Kitty of Coleraine,” “Paddy McGinty’s Goat,” ‘‘Finni- 
gan’s Ball”. . . The Andrews Sisters have made “Patience and 
Fortitude” (current folksay based on ex-Mayor La Guardia’s Sun- 
day. homilies) and on the reverse “Red River Valley” (Decca 
18780) ... Walter Huston and supporting cast are in a two-record 
album (Decca DA-432) of the story of Rip Van Winkle . . . Frank 
Morgan, no less, has done “A Gay Caballero” and ““The Man Who 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo’— two numbers certainly alive 
in oral tradition (Decca 23540) ... A Stephen Foster album (Decca 
A-440) is the latest Bing Crosby release, eight sides of the usual 
titles . . . Another set, sung mostly by Alfred Drake and Burl 
Ives, presents the songs from Sing Out, Sweet Land!, Decca A-404, 
six records including “Big Rock Candy Mountain,” “Blue Tail 
Fly,” “ Little Mohee,”’ “Wanderin’,” “I Have Been a Good Boy,” 
“Frankie and Johnny,” “Roving Gambler,” “Casey Jones,” and 
street cries . . . Burl Ives again, this time with an album to him- 
self (Decca A-407) entitled simply Burl Ives and containing (4 
discs): “Dublin City,” “Cockle Shells,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “The 
Erie Canal,” “The Eddystone Light,” “Hullabaloo Belay,” “Ven- 
ezuela,” “The Fox,” “Lolly Too Dum,” “Aunt Rhody,” “Satur- 
day Night,” ‘““Wake Nicodemus.” Burl not as good as in his earlier 
albums, and the annotations by Alan Lomax are very poor, all 
manner and no matter . . . And to wind up Decca listings, two 
sets are ready in their Brunswick Collectors Series, reissues of 
little-known jazz classics: Vol. I is King Oliver (album B-1022), 
four records: “Black Snake Blues,” “Willie the Weeper,” “Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues,” “Speakeasy Blues,” “Sugar Foot Stomp,” “Snag 
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It No. 2,” “Someday Sweetheart,” “Too Bad’. . . and II is Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies (album B-1019), jazz of the late 
’20’s, including “Ida,” “Avalon,” “Washboard Blues’. . . Victor 
has made a Showpiece Album (SP-g) out of Duke Ellington's 
Black, Brown and Beige. The Black section is based on work 
songs and spirituals, Brown on the Negro in U. S. history, includ- 
ing wars and blues, and Beige on contemporary aspects of Negro 
life . . . Another Victor release is record 20-1859, Tex Beneke’s 
version of the Yale ‘““Whiffenpoof Song”. . . New Disc albums 
include no. 658, three records, Spirituals by the Thrasher Wonders 
and the Two Gospel Keys, singing groups from Alabama and 
Georgia, respectively. Contents: ‘“Motherless Child,” “Charity,” 
“I Love Traveling,” “Jonah,” “Jesus I Love You,” “Old Barna- 
bus’... More Disc in album goz, Hebrew and Palestinian Folk 
Tunes by the Palestinian String Quartet, three twelve-inch discs 
. . . Josh White sings a set called Women Blues (Disc 661), two 
twelve-inch records: “Dupree,” “Mean Mistreatin’ Woman,” 
“Baby By,” “Miss Otis Regrets’... Lord Invader, Lord Beginner, 
and others do an album of Calypso (Disc 614). Printed lyrics on the 
album covers help, the tempo and dialect of Calypsos being what 
they are . . . Last and best of the Disc offerings is album 609, 
Love Songs, by Richard Dyer-Bennet, six sides, ““Three Maidens 
A-Milking,” “As I Was Going to Ballynure,” ‘““Western Wind (old 
version), “Blow the Candles Out,” “Venezuela,” “Brigg Fair.” 
Excellent notes by John Ward . . . A new enterprise coming from 
Moe Asch and the Disc group is the establishment of “Union 
Records,” a company which will specialize in Picket Line songs, 
‘documentaries,’ Roosevelt addresses, militant satires, and other 
propaganda of organized labor, some of which will be set to folk 
tunes. 


MORE JOTTINGS: A valuable listing of South American folk- 
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lore titles, available ones, too, tucked away in Stechert & Co.'s 
catalog, Books in Spanish . . . Postcard note from Hector Lee, 
“I too am a radio ‘artist,’ apropos of a Utah Humanities Research 
Foundation broadcast . . . Susie Reed’s show, “Shooting Star,” the 
story of Billy the Kid, undergoing revision while on tour .. . 
Richard Dyer-Bennet likely to hit Broadway first, in “Second Best 
Bed,” based on the Anne Hathaway-Shakespeare conflict. Dick's 
singing of “Greensleeves” and other traditional tunes provides 
theme . .. The O’Beirne, Jerry O'Leary, Liam O'Flaherty, and Fr. 
Reid of the Carmelites in several sessions on ballads, prison tales, 
and pookas in that fabulous back room of Dan Sheehy’s . . . Harry 
McKinlay and Joan Allison broadcasting together on “Folk Songs 
for the Seven Million,” spotted by RKO agents . . . The People's 
Songs, Inc., Pete Seeger, Exec. Sec., membership $5.00 (how can 
one afford to be a “‘people’’?) holding highly profitable “hootnan- 
nies,” i.e. sing-fests of folk and labor union songs . . . For you folk 
dancers, an important and handsome little monthly is Rod La 
Farge’s Rosin the Bow, issued at 115 Cliff St., Paterson, N. J. Rod 
calls at square dances, has the whole North Jersey and New York 
City folk dance situation at his fingertips . . . Unlikely hide-outs 
of folklore items are the Junior Natural History Magazine, where 
Charles Hofmann’s series of folk songs of different nations is run- 
ning, and The Rotarian, which is publishing the true stories of 
favorite songs, among them, “Home on the Range’’— originally a 
miner, not a cowboy, song, written by a New Jersey man... An- 
other of Tom Scott’s popular “America, I Hear You Singing” 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music after his tour in the 
south ... Look out for a new anthology of Irish poetry from Devin- 
Adair, edited by Kathleen Hoagland. It will contain many ex- 
amples of Dublin street and Irish countryside ballads . . . The 
gala concert of the Coro d'Italia in New York City was impressive. 
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Open to all interested in Italian folksong and dance, this is one 
of the many cultural groups which started at Columbia University. 
Their old country costumes, the ease and naturalness with which 
they sing opera, the flirting dance from Abruzzi, the Tuscan 
stornelle, and the sociable time afterward over pizza and wine — 
don’t know which I like best. A group from the Coro was sent 
to Cleveland for the National Folk Festival, by the Sons of Italy 
. .. Get hold of a valuable and informative booklet by Professor 
Margaret M. Bryant, Proverbs and How to Collect Them, pub- 
lished by the American Dialect Society. 


READ IT: New printing of Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups, by W. L. Warner and Leo Srole, now available. Vol. III 
in Yale’s Yankee City Series, this is cultural anthropology in a 
highly readable form. Shows change from immigrant way of life 
to “American,” American in this case being New England-Prot- 
estant-Anglo-Saxon-capitalist. Most material on Irish group, as the 
oldest furriners . . . A companion volume is Edward McSorley’s 
powerful tale, Our Own Kind (Harper), about the Irish in Provi- 
dence, R. I.—the best first-novel you'll read this year, tender, tragic, 
scrapingly real, beautifully outspoken. Its hero is a splendid high- 
spirited thinker, illiterate and broken by work, whose “great 
schemes” for his grandson show that the somewhat battered 
American dream may still apply . .. More about the northeast in 
Alvin Harlow’s Steelways of New England. Detailed account, from 
the pioneer days of 1825, to date, of ghost and live railroads. The 
first of Creative Age’s projected Railroads of America series . . . 
Another New England title is Winifred Welles’ autobiographic 
Lost Landscape, published posthumously by Holt. Valuable social 
background of the “best people” in Norwich, Conn., from family 
records. The 1880's and go's, being personal memories, come off 
best .. . The south and west are represented by several new books. 
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Perhaps least important to folklorists is Carey McWilliams’ South- 
ern California Country (this one is in Duell’s American Folkways 
Series). Contains statistics, bibliographical references, nationality 
groups, Iowa Day, cults, Ramona myth, geography, but it’s social 
history rather than folk material . . . The Naylor Co. (San Antonio 
6, Texas, $2.00 in case you want to order) has a slender volume of 
interest, W. S. Hoole’s Sam Slick in Texas. This Sam Slick was 
a New York City lad — as this reconstruction of his life establishes 
— whose books on his frontier days in Texas were high points of 
our early American humor. Vigorous, delightful stuff... Voodoo 
in New Orleans contains leftover material from Robert Tallant’s 
other voodoo books. Readable, of course, and on the popular 
level. Good introduction for anyone new to the subject (Mac- 
millan) . . . The religious cults in the Cumberland mountain 
region are dealt with in a Dutton book by Celia Kraft and Harold 
Preece, Dew on Jordan. Some texts of prayers and hymns are 
given, along with accounts of snake-meeting and various-holiness 
rites. Just like in the papers. More attention to rascally revival 
leaders than to the folk themselves, but the only people who really 
are conveyed are the two urbanized authors . . . Folks Do Get 
Born by Marie Campbell tells about the granny-midwives of rural 
Georgia, their talk, wisdom, and stories (Rinehart) . . . Two more 
books up the folklore alley are Marchette Chute’s Geoffrey Chau- 
cer (Dutton), a reminder of the folk motifs pullulating in Middle 
English writings, and very readable . .. And Woods’ American 
Sayings, a selective compilation of slogans, topically arranged and 
cross-indexed. Most of them are by well-known men, a few are 
of folk origin. This is a handy reference book as far as it goes, but 
that isn’t far enough. (Duell). # 








FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


COLLECTING BY SEVENTH GRADERS 


By BARBARA K. WALKER 


HE SEVENTH grade is an ideal one for the teaching of 

folklore in the schools, because the Social Studies program 

includes local history during that year. Also, seventh 
graders are inquisitive and imaginative, and they delight in the 
telling of tall tales and supernatural lore. 

Cornwall High School, Cornwall, New York, draws children 
from an amazing number of national, racial, and religious back- 
grounds. The groups represented in our seventh grade were: 
Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Dutch, English, French, German, 
Italian, Irish, Indian, Jewish, Negro, Polish, Scotch, Spanish, 
Swedish, Swiss, and Welsh. From most of these groups we were 
able to draw narratives and folk history, folkways and customs, 
and a wealth of supernatural lore. 

Our exploration of folklore began quite casually. A group of 
students had gathered in our home room to discuss the local his- 
tory textbook we were compiling as a part of the Social Studies 
unit. Inevitably the conversation drifted; somehow we arrived at 
the subject of children’s diseases. A hurried “Knock on wood!” 
following a boast that “I’ve never had any children’s diseases!"’ 
brought forth the question, “Why did you do that? My mother 
does that, too.”” A lively discussion ensued, during which we aired 
our favorite supernatural beliefs and became acquainted with 
some hitherto unfamiliar ones. Finally one of the boys asked, 
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“Why don’t we talk about superstitions sometime in class? I'll 
bet lots of the kids have superstitions we've never heard of. Maybe 
we could even write a chapter in our book about them. After all, 
they're pretty important to people, even if they aren’t in history 
books!”’ 

The introduction of supernatural beliefs in class the follow- 
ing day met with wholehearted response and resulted in the un- 
covering of bits of lore that, for lack of sympathetic reception, 
might have been lost from our folk culture. The discussion led 
to the explanation of the term “folklore” and an outline of its 
various phases. Of the classifications of folklore outlined, the one 
drawing most immediate response was the supernatural. This 
phase provided opportunity for comparison of tales, and for the 
breaking down of any barriers of shyness which still existed among 
the group. Children who never before had felt they had informa- 
tion of interest or value to the group brought to class samples of 
lore heard at home that won the respect and commendation of the 
rest. The greatest problem encountered in our folklore adventure 
was that of subtly directing the discussions so that the less aggres- 
sive children could have an opportunity to tell their families’ 
versions of the yarn under discussion before the group had gone on 
to another tale. 

There was no specific method outlined for obtaining folklore, 
but students were encouraged to take home the tales they had 
heard in class, for the purpose of stimulating such conversations 
among their families. We soon discovered that questions asked 
in class were followed by similar queries at home. For example, 
one boy inquired, “Does anybody else own a ghost? We have one 
in our house.” And he told the tale, already familiar to some, 
of the Van Duzer ghost (cited later). Yarns of one or two other 
family ghosts were added that day. However, the next day showed 
the results of questions (unassigned) asked at home: one girl said, 
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“I was telling my mother last night about the Van Duzer ghost, 
and she said we had a neighbor who came back as a ghost to visit 
the attic where she committed suicide.” Then she told the story, 
new to most of the group, of the girls playing hide-and-seek in an 
old attic which they discovered to their horror to be already 
occupied by a gray-haired figure in the act of slipping her head 
through a well-frayed noose. That grim tale was followed by a 
number of others; most of these were short and found slight 
variations among the group. 

Although there were few restrictions imposed on the students 
in their collection of folklore, they were required to supply for 
each item the name and adress of the informant. In this way we 
were able to form a relatively clear picture of the distribution of 
interest in folklore among families and national groups and to 
recommend good sources for further tales. From the comments 
which drifted back from the informants, the students seemed to have 
used the same chatty, informal approach on “folklore interviews’’ as 
they had in classroom discussions of the material. There appeared 
to be no feeling among the adults that they had been “pumped” 
for information — they were telling tales they thoroughly enjoyed 
to children who keenly appreciated them. 

There were several benefits derived from the exploration and 
study of folklore in Cornwall, aside from the collection of a sub- 
stantial body of lore. One important result was that of fostering 
warmer relationships among the various national, racial, and 
religious groups; discovery of such features in common as super- 
natural beliefs and folkways encouraged closer cooperation and 
better understanding. Students who had felt a little ill at ease 
because of their nationalities gained both an appreciation of their 
own national cultures and a greater pride in being American — 
a product of the mixture of cultures. One boy declared, at the 
conclusion of our study, “Gee, I was always ashamed of being 
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Italian, ‘cause the kids always teased me so about my grandmother 
and her funny ways of saying things, but now I’m proud of it. 
We've done a lot!” “Don’t forget — you're not Italian any more; 
you're American!” reminded a classmate. The terms “Nigger” 
and “Jew” in children’s rimes were thoroughly rejected by the 
group; they had been used “only for rhyme, anyhow!” In addition 
to intergroup understanding, there seemed to be an improvement 
in family relations among the group. Children who had formerly 
been ashamed or embarrassed about having their parents go to 
school affairs because they were so “foreign” took greater pride 
in introducing them to their friends, since the parents had been 
the sources of much interesting and informative lore. The stu- 
dents began to understand and appreciate their families more 
completely and began to talk with greater assurance and walk 
with greater pride among their classmates. That self-assurance 
alone was well worth the time spent. 

A selection of folklore materials collected by the students of 
the seventh grade in Cornwall (1944-1945) follows. Although it 
would be impracticable to state for each tale all the variations pre- 
sented, together with the names of students and informants, oc- 
casional multi-version yarns have been credited to the student 
collectors. 


CHILDLORE 
Skipping-rope rimes: 


Ice cream soda, ginger ale, pop. 

Tell me the name of your old sweetheart. 

| Followed by the letters of the alphabet; the letter on which the child 
misses is the initial of her mate.] 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, turn around, round, round; 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, touch the ground, ground, ground; 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, show your shoe, shoe, shoe; 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, twenty-four skidoo, skidoo, skidoo. 
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[Appropriate actions accompany cach line. There are other versions 
ot this chant “.. . say your prayers,” “‘. . . go upstairs,” “. .. say good- 
night” —mixed together to suit the fancy of the players. ] 


I had a brother and his name was Jim; 

We put him in the bathtub to teach him how to swim. 
He drank all the water, he ate all the soap; 

He died last night with a bubble in his throat. 


Nine o'clock is striking—Mother, may I go out? | 
All the boys are waiting for to take me out. 

One will give me an apple; one will give me a pear; 

One will give me fifty cents to kiss me on the stair. 


{ don’t want your apple; I don’t want your pear; 

I don’t want your fifty cents to kiss you on the stair. 
I'd rather wash the dishes; I'd rather scrub the floor; 
I'd rather kiss a Chinaman behind the cellar door. 


Down in the meadow where the green grass grows, 
There sat (Doris) as sweet as a rose. 

How many kisses did she receive? 

One, two, three..." [and so on, until the girl misses]. 


Miscellaneous rimes: 


Dan, Dan, the farmer man 
Washed his face in a frying-pan. 


Little fishie in the brook, 
Papa catch him on a hook, 
Mama fry him in the pan, 
Baby eat him like a man. 








I have a dear old father for whom I nightly pray. 

He has the darnedest whiskers—they’re always in the way. 
for “the cows eat them for hay.”] ) 

One morning at the breakfast table someone spilled the cream; 

We grabbed old father’s whiskers and wiped the table clean. 

When father goes in swimming, no bathing suit for him; 
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He wraps his whiskers 'round his waist and gaily plunges in. 
One morning at the breakfast table we had nothing else to eat, 
So we grabbed old father’s whiskers and ate them for Shredded Wheat. 


FOLKSAY 
Sayings: 


lf you sew on Sunday, you rip it on Monday. 

When a girl whistles, the angels cry. 

What’s good for the goose is good for the gander. 

Drink eleven swallows of water and cure the hiccups. 

Don’t count your money before it’s earned. 

Don’t ask for too much or you will lose what you had in the beginning. 

Just because there’s snow on the roof, that doesn’t mean the fire’s out 
inside. 

Sing before breakfast, cry before supper, [or] 

Sing before breakfast, cry before night, [or] 

Sing before you eat, cry before you sleep. 


FOLKWAYS AND CUSTOMS 
Times and ways of planting: 


Everything that grows out of the ground you plant in the new of the 
moon; everything that grows in the ground you plant in the old of 
the moon. 


Do not plant corn until the oak leaves are as big as squirrels’ ears. 


{ 


INDIVIDUALS AND COMMUNITIES 
Historical figures: 


I know a man who was out on the Hudson River in a rowboat 
when he saw this green old-fashioned ship come up the river. It had 
sails instead of an engine, and it kept coming up the river toward him. 
He tried to get out of the way, but he couldn’t move the rowboat fast 
enough. The green ship ran right into him, but he didn’t even feel it, 
and it didn’t even rock his boat. He looked in back of him, and the 
ship had gone right on up the river. He found out afterwards that 
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Henry Hudson’s ship (it looked just like that) had gone up the river 
at exactly that spot, and it must have been the ghost of Henry Hud- 
son's ship. (Collected by George Tompkins.) 


NARRATIVES AND FOLK HISTORY 
Foreign-language folk tales — German: 


My mother told me that by a little river in Germany this bank 
robber lived, and one time the police tried to catch him and they had 
him cornered. But he killed himself and went tumbling into the 
water. He killed himself at seven-twenty at night, and every night 
at seven-twenty he rises on top of the water. When the police try to 
bring his body up he sinks down again. (Collected by Herbert Heit- 
muller.) 


Short miscellaneous yarns: 

The Balm of Gilead Tree, located two miles north of Newburgh, 
is Newburgh’s oldest inhabitant. It is the largest tree in all the country- 
side, nearly twenty-five feet in circumference; its wood is quite soft. 
There is a tradition that the monarch was once used as a whip, and, 
when stuck in the ground, took root and became the great tree that 
it is. As the story goes, one day an old Middlehope preacher came 
along and saw a slender tree growing along the roadside. He thought 
it would make a good “gad” for his horse, so he cut off the entire 
stock and used it to enliven his nag. Not long afterwards, apparently 
having found no more use for it, he stuck it into the ground and left 
it there to become the wonder of the countryside. 

It is said that on certain nights in Balmville (just outside New- 
burgh) you can see a man hanging from the Balmville tree, and the 
car going out from under him to let him swing free. (There is a 
story of a hanging associated with this tree.) 


SUPERNATURAL 
Ghost stories: 


We have a real, honest-to-goodness headless horseman near our 
town. He turned traitor to the Americans during the Revolution, 
and was beheaded by the patriots. Every night at midnight he goes 
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galloping down the road between Moodna Creek and Plum Point (in 
the town of New Winsor) in search of his head, His horse is black. 
My uncle saw him, too, and told several people about him, and two 
weeks later my uncle was run over by a train. It was bad luck to see 
him. (This version was collected by Harry Van Duzer, and stimulated 
considerable interest and discussion.) 


One of the best-known haunted houses in the community is that 
in which the Scandretts now live, in the township of Cornwall. In this 
house used to live a woman named Henrietta Van Duzer, whose grave 
lies in a plot outside the house. Henrietta used to sit up until mid- 
night, and then—just before she went to bed—she blew out her candle. 
The present inhabitants have many times smelled the smoke from 
the candle, at the witching hour; the odor is most noticeable toward 
the side of the house where the grave is located. (Dwight Scandrett, 
who now lives there, supplied some firsthand information for this 
tale.) 


Brief ghost tales: 

There was a widow out Angola Road way (outside the village of 
Cornwall) who died and was buried. Every night she is seen walking 
in the graveyard. 


My grandmother said a factory burned down. The outside was 
brick so it remained; the inside was wood so it burned down. Every 
once in a while at midnight a woman is seen sitting at the window 
on the fourth or fifth floor, knitting. (Collected by Alice Jones.) 


Just down the road from us (Mailler Avenue, in Cornwall) a 
woman died and left some dishes in her house. A lady that lived near 
us went in and took the dishes. The next night she woke up with a 
big black and blue mark on her arm. She said she was pinched by 
the ghost of the lady, and the pinch is called the death pinch. 
(Collected by Joseph Congiglere.) 


In December Mr. Klock (out Vails’ Gate way) died. Every Saturday 
he used to cut wood—the only one who ever cut wood there. Every 
Saturday now you can hear the saws going, and there is nobody there 
sawing. (Collected by William Terwilliger.) 
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Once when my grandmother was a little girl, she was playing 
hide-and-go-seek with one of my aunts. They were playing in a house 
(in Cornwall) in which a woman had hanged herself. My grand- 
mother was looking for my aunt and so went:into the attic. She saw 
a woman standing by the chimney. She thought it was my aunt, but 
at that moment my aunt hollered “Free!” outside. My grandmother 
was so scared she fell all the way downstairs. We think it was the 
ghost of the old woman. (Collected by Jean Odell.) 


A State-owned ghost 


New York State, although it may not fully realize it, acquired a 
ghost when it took over Knox’s Headquarters as a state historical site. 
It seems that to the right of the sitting-room there is a small bedroom 
which was once occupied by a young girl visiting the place during the 
time of the Revolution. The girl was very much afraid of lightning, 
and her family realized it. Consequently, one evening during a bad 
electrical storm, they urged her to stay with them in the sitting-room 
until the storm had let up a little. She insisted that she was tired, and 
that she would be all right, so her mother, after making sure the 
windows were tightly locked for the night (quaint custom!) went out, 
taking the candle with her. Finally the storm quieted down sufficiently, 
and the rest of the family went to bed. The next morning, when the 
girl showed no signs of stirring, her parents went in to see how she 
was feeling. No one could tell them, for the girl had vanished com- 
pletely. Some toyed with the idea that she might have fled to join her 
Redcoat lover, but the fact that the windows were still securely locked 
from the inside served to discourage this notion. There was no other 
means of undetected exit, so we must conclude that something myster- 
ious was afoot. At any rate, to this day electrical storms bring forth 
odd moans and cries from the ill-fated girl’s room. (Information for 
this yarn was provided by the present caretaker and guide of Knox’s 
Headquarters.) = 








RECORD REVIEW 


Songs of the Hudson Valley, sung by Frank Warner. Disc Records 
Company, 117 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. Album No. 611, 3 
ten-inch discs. $2.89. 


Be a: Warner and his wife, Anne ought to get a fulsome re- 
ward from their collecting of York State folksongs because 
they have put a lot into it. Their own magnetic and amusing 
personalities for one thing. I have watched them work on sus- 
picious close-mouthed countrymen who could not decide whether 
they were being made fun of or being pumped to give up for 
free material that might line their purses with gold. An hour 
after the first meeting, while Frank was priming the pump with 
a few songs of his own, a light would come into the eyes of these 
same difficult characters, and their fingers would be itching to 
“git a holt on that there guitar.” An event of importance had oc- 
curred: A true folk singer had met one of his own kind. As sure 
as death and taxes and before sundown, Frank would be joining 
in heartily with his new friend’s songs in order to learn the tune 
and the way to sing it, while Anne’s fingers would be flying over 
the page of her notebook, recording in a special kind of folk- 
language shorthand the precious words. And the recording ma- 
chine, made especially for these two by Philco in Philadelphia (it 
runs on its own batteries so that it can record wherever the Warners 
may be, regardless of the presence of electric current), would be 
hard at work, too, just to make doubly sure. 

Frank Warner is a very capable mimic. While the songs he 
sings are permeated by his own flavorful and hearty personality, 
they are at the same time delivered in the manner in which the 
folk of a region have sung them. It is easy to note a distinct dif- 
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ference in style between Warner’s rendering of a folksong from 
the mountains of North Carolina (where Frank was reared) and 
his delivery of an Adirondack Mountain song. In this fact he 
differs from such admirable folk singers as Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
who, recognizing the true aesthetic values in both the music and 
poetry of folksongs, makes delightful concert pieces out of them; 
or Burl Ives, who is such a compelling folk personality himself 
that he makes any ballad he sings peculiarly his own — even to 
making “The Weaver's Song” seem an authentic narrative of a 
personal experience. I am not attempting to appraise the relative 
merits of these singers. I am merely pointing out that Mr. Warner's 
singing is of advantage to the student of folklore because it informs 
the hearer of the folk manner of singing. 

The one adverse criticism I would make of this delightful 
album of early Americana is that its title is not entirely justified. 
It implies that these are folksongs peculiar to the valley of the 
Hudson. The Warners obtained the songs from two sources: 
“Yankee John” Galusha and “Grammy” Lena Bourne Fish — both 
Yorkers but neither one closely connected with the “lordly” stretch 
of the Hudson that flows between Albany and New York. “Yankee 
John” lives on the banks of the Hudson near its source, where it 
is a narrow trout stream. “Grammy” Fish, a native of upstate 
New York, was living in New Hampshire when the Warners 
visited her. I have no doubt that all the songs included in the 
album were at one time or another sung in the Hudson Valley, but 
no more often than they were sung in the valley of the Mohawk. 
These songs (in the versions presented) are indigenous to our 
northeastern states, and so limiting a category as the title suggests 
is misleading. Since there are folksongs that were born in the 
Hudson Valley out of incidents that occurred there, I submit that 
the choice of the title for the album (no doubt influenced by the 
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commercial instinct of the company that manufactured the records) 
is not wholly fortunate. 

As for the songs themselves they make an admirably varied 
collection. The haunting melody of the “Ballad of Montcalm and 
Wolfe” may well be called to the attention of those American com- 
posers who occasionally make use of a folk motif. Mr. Warner is 
at his folksy best in “The Ballad of Blue Mountain Lake,” a 
spirited lumberjack narrative of unquestionable veracity and au- 
thentic Adirondack bunkhouse flavor. ““The Ballad of the British 
Soldier” and “The Days of Forty-Nine” are interesting in their 
reflection of history. “A Trip on the Erie” and “The Er-i-ee” are 
wisely included rather than the more widely known “Fifteen Years 
on the Erie Canal.’”’ The two sea songs, ““The Bay of Biscay-o” and 
“The Jolly Roving Tar,” are spirited and have an inspiring “roll 
and go” about them. ’ 

A word should be said for the accompaniments, which are sup- 
plied with an unfailing sense of “rightness” and of humor by Bess 
Lomax Hawes, Baldwin Hawes, and Peter Seeger with mandolin, 
guitar, and banjo. 

Yorkers will want to have these songs around. The phonograph 
and the record join in bringing back, through Frank Warner’s 
scholarship and artistry, some happy bits of our musical past. 
Listening to them gives a surprising amount of the “feel” of the 
days when our ancestors were singing. = 


Carl Carmer 
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